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FURTHER CORRESPONDENCE RESPECTING 
AFGHANISTAN- PART 4 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE 
fa 1071/1 No. 1 

PERSO-AFGHAN-PAKISTAN RELATIONS 
Conversation with the Persian Foreign Minister 


Sir J. Le Rougetel to Mr. Bevin. 

(No. 22) Tehran, 

(Telegraphic) 10//i January, 1950. 

My despatch No. 445. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs spoke to me 
again to-day at some length about Perso- 
Afghan-Pakistan relations. He is expecting 
a visit from Afghanistan Minister for 
Foreign Affairs on 16th January. Mean¬ 
while no progress is being made with the 
Heimand River dispute and the latest 
reports from Persian Ambassador in Kabul 
indicate a further deterioration in Afghan 
relations with Pakistan including some possi¬ 
bility of Afghan Ulema declaring a holy 
War on Pakistan. Both Indians and Russians 
are said to be exploiting the situation to 
the full. 

2. Mr. Hikmat asked me to co-operate 
with him in urging moderation on Afghan 


(Received 10//; January) 

Minister for Foreign Affairs and I should 
welcome early instructions as to what line 
I am to take if any. 

3. Minister was particularly anxious to 
know whether I thought the Shah's im- 

W 

pending visit to Pakistan, for which all 
arrangements have been made should be 
deferred on account of above developments. 
I said I thought that such a postponement 
would do more harm than good unless it 
were demonstrably due to requirements of 
the internal situation here. 

4. Mr. Hikmat agreed. He thinks the 
Shah wilt open the Majlis at the beginning 
of February and leaves for Karachi early 
March. His Majesty is expecting a visit 
from the King of Afghanistan in February. 
This, combined with his visit to Pakistan, 
may enable him to mediate effectively. 


FA 1051/6 No. 2 

RECORD OF A MEETING AT TEMPLE TREES, COLOMBO, ON 

16th JANUARY, 1950 

Afghanistan-Pakistan Relations 


Present: 


Mr. Bevin. 

Mr. R. E. Barclay. 

Mr. Ghulam Mohammad said that he 
wished first to speak about Afghanistan. 
Mr. Bevin, he knew, was familiar with the 
problem. He had done his best to give good 
advice to the Afghan Ambassador in 
London and a helpful statement had been 
Oiade in the House of Commons on behalf 
of His Majesty’s Government. Unfortu¬ 
nately the position had recently deterior¬ 
ated to an alarming extent. In the first 
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Mr. Ghulam Mohammad (Pakistan). 

Mr. Rahimtoola. 

Mr. Ikramullah. 

place, the Treaty of Friendship which 
India had concluded with Afghanistan had 
encouraged the latter to be more difficult. 
The text of the treaty might look innocuous, 
but there were reports that a good deal of 
money had passed. The Afghan Ambas¬ 
sador in Delhi had been making very 
offensive speeches. Another unfortunate 
development was that an American com¬ 
pany, who were working on a dam for 
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Afghanistan on the strength of capital pro¬ 
vided by the World Bank, were, according 
to his information, allowing a considerable 
amount of the available money to be devoted 
to the purchase of arms. Finally, he had 
had a report that the Russians had 
promised to provide #7| million worth of 
arms and ammunition. 

Mr. Ghulam Mohammad said that the 
United Kingdom High Commissioner in 
Karachi had been kept informed of 
developments, but he wished to emphasise 
that the situation was seriously deterior- 
ating. Daud Khan was stirring up trouble 
among the tribes and all the evidence 
reaching him indicated that they were bent 
on mischief. The Afghan Government 
were claiming that the Pakistan Govern¬ 
ment had applied economic sanctions. This 
was not true, and he wished to assure 
Mr. Bevin that they were not contemplating 
taking any such action. The Afghans were 
of course taking advantage of the awkward 
situation in which Pakistan found herself 
as a result of the Kashmir dispute in order 
to cause trouble. 

In reply to an enquiry from Mr. Bevin, 
Mr. Ghulam Mohammad said that unfor¬ 
tunately he saw no prospect of an alterna¬ 
tive and more satisfactory regime emerging 
in Afghanistan. Any upheaval there 
would be a serious matter since it would 
provide the Russians with the sort of 
opportunity they wanted. It was always 
easy for the Russians to cause trouble in 
Afghanistan because the majority of the 
population were Uzbeks. Pakistan could 
of course easilv defeat the Afghan armv in 
battle, but this would not solve anything. 
General Gracev had felt it necessarv to 

ft' 

move some troops and he was afraid that 
the situation might get out of hand. 


Mr. Bevin asked whether Mr. Ghulam 
Mohammad had discussed this problem 
with Pandit Nehru. Mr. Ghulam Moham¬ 
mad replied in the negative, saying that he 
had spoken to him about Afghanistan in 
April but his experience was that on this 
problem, as on that of Kashmir, it was 
impossible to get any sense out of Pandit 
Nehru. 

Mr. Bevin said that the United Kingdom 
Government had always made it clear that 
they supported Pakistan in this matter. 
His Majesty's Government had hitherto 
discouraged the Pakistan Government from 
taking the case to the United Nations, but 
if things got really serious he would not 
wish to hold them back. In the meanwhile, 
if he could be provided with particulars 
about the American money which was going 
to be used for buying arms, he would take 
the matter up with the State Department. 
Mr. Ikramullah intervened to say that the 
report about the Russian offer of arms had 
come from a Czech member of the Ministry 
of Defence in Kabul, and had been passed 
to the United Kingdom Embassy there. 

Mr. Ghulam Mohammad said it would be 
very helpful if the United Kingdom Gov¬ 
ernment could make a new statement of 
their intention to support Pakistan. The 
Afghans were now extending their claims 
to include the whole of the North-West 
Frontier Province. 

In conclusion, Mr. Bevin said that he 
would study the problem in all its aspects 
and see what could be done. 

United Kingdom Delegation , Colombo. 
\%th January , 1950. 


FA 1011/1 No. 3 

AFGHANISTAN: ANNUAL REVIEW FOR 1949 

Mr. Gardener to Mr. McNeil. (Received 16 th January) 


(No. 1. Secret) Kabul, 

Sir, 2nd January, 1950 

I have the honour to transmit to you 
herewith my political review of Afghani¬ 
stan for 1949. 

2. The review is not drafted in a form 
suitable for communication to the Govern¬ 


ments of India or Pakistan, a procedure 
which you approved in your despatch 
No. 13 of 21st February, 1949. 

3. 1 am sending copies of this despatch 
and its enclosure to His Majesty’s Ambas¬ 
sadors at Moscow, Tehran, to the High 
Commissioners for the United Kingdom in 
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Karachi and New Delhi and to the Deputy 
High Commissioner for the United King¬ 
dom in Peshawar. 

I have, &c. 

A. J. GARDENER. 


Enclosure in No 3 

Afghanistan : Annual Review. 1949 

In 1949, as in the previous year, 
Afghanistan faced two major problems: 
externally, the controversy with Pakistan 
over the North-West Frontier Province and 
the tribal areas to the east of the Durand 
Line; and internally, the serious economic 
situation. 

“ Pakhtunistan ” 

2. 'I he end of the year found the dispute 
with Pakistan further from solution than 
ever. Afghan pride and excitability, 
coupled with a series of otherwise relatively 
unimportant incidents occurring at unfor¬ 
tunate moments, resulted in a state of 
continuous tension throughout the year with 
now and again a crisis during which even 
the possibility of war was openly canvassed. 
Afghan demands developed from the 
relatively low requirement of autonomy 
within Pakistan and a change of name for 
the North-West Frontier Province, to one 
of complete freedom for the province and 
the tribal areas to decide whether thev wish 

ft/ 

to form part of Pakistan or be independent. 

3. When the year opened a state of 
relative calm obtained. Amin Jan, ex-King 
Amanullah s half-brother and a possible 
source of trouble to the present dynasty, 
was still in Pakistan tribal territory but 

V 

apparently quiescent and the Afghan 
Ambassador, Shah Wali Khan, was still 
in Karachi doing his best to come to some 
arrangement with the Pakistan Govern¬ 
ment. No progress was. however, made, 
and Shah Wali Khan returned to Kabul 
together with the Afghan Ambassadors in 
London, Washington and Paris. Earlv in 
March the situation developed into a major 
crisis. The Governor-General of Pakistan, 
addressing tribal representatives during a 
tour of the North-West Frontier Province, 
stated that the tribal areas were an 
“ integral part of Pakistan, and at about 
the same time a single Pakistan aircraft 
bombed a small gang attacking a post in 
Waziristan. These incidents were irn- 
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mediately misrepresented and magnified in 
Kabul into aggressive acts by Pakistan 
involving the annexation of the hitherto 
“ independent " tribal areas and the merci¬ 
less bombing of “Afghan " women and 
children, and the Afghan press and radio 
developed a propaganda campaign of 
astonishing virulence against Pakistan. 
The Prime Minister summoned a large 
jirga of tribal representatives from both 
sides of the frontier at Jalalabad at the end 
of March. Vehement speeches were made 
by a number of prominent Afghan per¬ 
sonalities. including the influential Hazrat 
Sahib of Shor Bazaar, hitherto a staunch 
supporter of Pakistan. The war of nerves 
included rumours of the summoning of a 
Grand Jirga—the most representative 
gathering known to Afghanistan which 
onlv meets to decide or to endorse decisions 
on matters regarded as of vital interest to 
the country—such as for example a decision 
on peace or war. The Afghan campaign 
was obviously officially inspired and main¬ 
tained but achieved a certain success among 
the Afghan public. Nevertheless, it was 
showing a tendency to subside when a 
further unfortunate incident occurred. 
Towards the end of May, Amin Jan 
managed to collect a lashkar or tribal 
force, of between 500 and 1,200 Mahsuds, 
Wazirs, and Daurs, and advanced towards 
the Afghan frontier. Political action by 
the Pakistan Government appears to have 
succeeded in breaking up the lashkar, the 
news of its dispersal reaching Kabul on 
11th June. The following day, however, a 
Pakistani plane flew, apparently in error, 
over a. gathering of Afghan tribesmen who 
had assembled at Moghulgai Post in 
Afghanistan near the Durand Line to 
oppose Amin, and discharged bombs and 
rockets, killing or seriously injuring some 
thirty persons. The impression produced 
by this incident on the Afghans was not 
improved by the initial contemptuous 
denials of responsibility by Pakistan, par- 
ticularlv as other violations of the frontier 
by Pakistan aircraft had also occurred, but 
the affair was eventually patched up fol¬ 
lowing the visit of the Pakistan Minister 
of Communications, Sardar Abdur Rab 
Nishtar, himself a Pathan, and a group of 
experts, to Afghanistan. A joint Afghan- 
Pakistan Commission was formed to in¬ 
vestigate the incident. The commission 
reached the agreed conclusion that the 
Pakistan aircraft did bomb Moghulgai but 
absolved the Pakistan Government from 
responsibility. But the incident destroyed 
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the trend towards better relations which 
had been developing. The Afghan Govern¬ 
ment had in May begun to encourage and 
publicise a series of ceremonies in Pakistan 
tribal territory at which the flag of a free 
" Pakhtunistan was raised by groups of 
generally uninfluential tribal malcontents, 
and this campaign developed with in¬ 
creasing tempo but little veracity and 
apparently little effect throughout the rest 
of tiie year. It culminated in the reported 
establishment of a “Pakhtunistan” 
National Assembly in Tirah in October, a 
report which had apparently little basis in 
fact. Towards the end of December the 
Tirah Section of the “Assembly” issued 

a. 

a manifesto appealing to Pathans, Afghan¬ 
istan and the United Nations for support, 
which was given extensive publicity in the 
Kabul press. 

4. The situation in March and April and 
following the Moghulgai incident had 
obviously developed dangerous possibilities 
and His Majesty’s Government took more 
active steps to exercise her influence, partly 
by promising to look into the possibility of 
opening up British markets to Afghan 
exports and thus helping to relieve 
Afghanistan's economic difficulties which, 
it was thought, might be a partial explana¬ 
tion of her Pakhtunistan adventure; but 
mainlv by clear statements that His 

V V 

Majesty’s Government, while favouring 
friendly negotiations, stood with Pakistan 
on the legal issues. At an interview with 
the Secretary of State on 29th June, the 
Afghan Ambassador in London, in response 
to his request for advice, was plainly told 
that the only basis for talks between 
Pakistan and Afghanistan on the tribal 
areas must be mutual recognition of Pakis¬ 
tan's situation as the British Government’s 
successor. On 1st July, the Secretary of 
State for Commonwealth Relations, in 
reply to a Parliamentary question, declared 
that— 

“ His Majesty’s Government’s 
view is that Pakistan is in inter¬ 
national law the inheritor of the rights 
anti duties of the old Government of 
India and of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment in the United Kingdom in 
the territories on the North-West 
' frontier n , and that the Durand Line 
is the international frontier.” 

The Afghan Government had never been 
able to rid themselves of the belief that 
His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom had the final voice in Karachi and 


were in any event more sympathetic to the 
Afghan case than there was any real war¬ 
rant for and these categorical affirmations 
of His Majesty’s Government ’s view of the 
legal position were a very grave disappoint 
ment to them. They had at the time been 
contemplating sending a high-powered 
propaganda mission to London and other 
world capitals to impress their case on the 
Governments concerned, but the project was 

immediately abandoned and instead the 

■ 

Afghan Ambassadors at London, Washing¬ 
ton and Paris were again summoned home 
for a discussion of policy. These discus¬ 
sions apparently led to little save the recon¬ 
struction of the Government described 
below and a determination to continue to 
press the case for Pakhtunistan. Although 
the Afghan Minister for Foreign Affairs 
made an approach to the Pakistan Ambas¬ 
sador for the resumption of negotiations on 
2nd October, in subsequent exchanges he, 
however, maintained his stand that dis¬ 
cussions should include matters affecting 
Pakistan’s sovereignty over the frontier 
areas. The Pakistan Government could not 
agree to this condition, though they ex¬ 
pressed readiness to discuss other aspects of 
economic and administrative collaboration. 
Meanwhile the press campaign, which had 
been damped down by mutual agreement 
following the settlement of the Moghulgai 
incident began to gather force again, while 
the Pakistan Government commenced the 
withdrawal of various concessions bene¬ 
fiting Afghan transit trade which had 
grown up during British rule in India hut 
for which there was no treaty warrant. 
The Pakistan Government maintained that 
these withdrawals were being made on 
purely economic grounds. One reaction of 
the Afghans was to seek discussions with 
the Russian Government on facilitating 
transit trade through Russia. 

The Economic Situation 

5. In the economic sphere Afghanistan 
felt the effects of the uncertain political 
situation and the reduced markets for her 
staple exports, while the heavy expenditure 
on unessential imports and expensive 
foreign technical assistance such as that 
afforded by the Morrison-Knudsen com- 
pany, continued to lie a serious drain on 
her foreign exchange resources. As a result 
the free market exchange rate of the 
Afghani against foreign currencies 
weakened in the course of the year, the 
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rate against the Pakistani Rupee deprecia¬ 
ting from 5-5 to 7-8 Afghanis. The de¬ 
valuation of sterling in September led to a 
further period of uncertainty for Afghani¬ 
stan and it took the Government some three 
weeks to decide their policy in regard to the 
Afghani. This was that it should be 
depreciated about 17 per cent, against the 
American dollar, the rates for other cur¬ 
rencies being brought into line. Efforts 
were made from time to time to tighten 
exchange controls and in the autumn 
drastic cuts in unessential imports were 
imposed. Presumably in an attempt to 
integrate and rationalise the economic 
policy of the country, in the Cabinet recon¬ 
struction at the end of November. Abdul 
Majid Khan, the Minister for National 
Economy, who returned from America in 
July, became head of the group of 
Minist vies dealing with financial and 
economic matters. The next month even 
more hopeful prospects for the long-term 
economic future of the country were opened 
up by the announcement that the American 
Export-Import Bank had granted a credit 
of $21 million to finance dollar expenditure 
in connexion with irrigation projects in the 
Helmand river basin, work on which had 
already been begun by the Morrison- 

V t, 

Knudsen company. It was also reported 
that negotiations for a further credit of 
$36 million for industrial projects were 
continuing. Throughout the year there was 
considerable activity in the survey of 

V V 

mineral resources. Less satisfactory, from 
an economic angle, were the decisions bv 
the Pakistan Government, alreadv men- 
tioned. to cancel certain freight concessions 
on the Pakistan railways. As regards trade 
with Russia, the 1948 agreement remained 
in force and a further arrangement was 
concluded wherebv Afghan goat and 
sheep's skins were exchanged across the 
northern against Russian piece-goods. 


Internal Affairs 

6 King Zahir Shah has shown no 
particular signs of taking or even wishing 
to take a larger share in the administration 
of the country. In April it became known 
that he was suffering from a disease in his 
right eve and a British eye specialist flew 
out to Kabul the following month and was 
able to afford His Majesty some relief. By 
August, however, the trouble had spread to 
his left eye and it was decided that expert 
treatment in Europe or America was essen¬ 
tial. After anxious discussion, influenced 
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to some extent by fears of the political con¬ 
sequences of the King leaving the country, 
with the fate of Amanullah in mind, King 
Zahir Shah left by air for Paris on 
7th October. He was met by ex-King 
Amanullah on his passage through Rome 
and photographs of the meeting were 
prominently displayed in the Kabul press, 
presumably to show the populace that the 
ex-King (who with his Queen had earlier 
been granted a pension of £300 per month 
by the Afghan Government) was no longer 
a potential rival for the throne. King 
Zahir Shah had not returned to Afghani¬ 
stan before the end of the year. 

7. The Prime Minister and Commander- 
in-Chief, Shah Mahmoud Khan, had been 
appointed Regent on the King’s departure 
in addition to his other duties. Shortly 

If 

afterwards an important reconstruction of 
the Cabinet was announced. Prince Daud 
returned from Paris to become Minister of 
War with supervision over other Ministries 
including that of the Interior and of the 
Tribal Directorate. He thus established a 
very strong position whence he could 
threaten the continued rule of his uncle the 
Prime Minister. Two other groups of 
Ministries were formed—the one Economic 
and Financial under the Minister of 
National Economy, Abdul Majid Khan, the 
other of the Ministries of Education and 
Health under the former Ambassador in 
London and a violent protagonist of 
Pakhtunistan, Faiz Mohammed Khan. 
Prince Daud's brother, Prince Nairn, was 
to return from the embassy in Washington 
to take over the Ministry of Public Works. 
An inner Cabinet consisting of the Prime 
Minister and his Deputies, the three heads 
of groups and two other Ministers was also 
formed. Of the other members of the Roval 
Family, the ex-Prime Minister. Mohammed 
Hashim Khan, remained abroad throughout 
the vear and was last reported to have been 
in Paris. Shah Wali Khan, after his 
abortive attempts to reach a settlement with 
Pakistan in Karachi, returned to Kabul 
early in the vear. Tn June he had a severe 

V * 

fall at home as a result possibly of a heart 
attack and was seriously ill for some weeks, 
initially losing his memory. Later he 
travelled to France for treatment, where he 
still was at the end of the year, having then 
been nominated as Afghan Ambassador to 
London. For about ten months, therefore, 
the Afghan Embassy in Karachi remained 
under a charge d’affaires. 

8. Internally the country was quiet 
throughout the year. In January and 
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February the Prime Minister undertook a 
successful tour of the northern provinces, 
where he particularly occupied himself 
with a settlement of local grievances arising 
from the grant of land to Pathan immi¬ 
grant landlords. There was some increase 
in minor lawlessness particularly in Kabul 
arising out of the call to the colours of 
recruits from the country; while in the sum¬ 
mer there was some mild trouble in the 
Hazarajat, where Government buildings in 
Ujaristan were attacked and a number of 
Government arms seized by Hazaras. The 
seventh National Council was elected early 
in April. Apparently as a result of 
deliberate policy the Central Government 
as such refrained from interference in the 
early stages, but the election of a number 
of outspoken Nationalists made them so 
apprehensive that they took steps to install 
their nominee—the former Secretary to 
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the King—as President. The council’s 
meetings did not greatly embarrass the 
Government as had at first been feared, but 
the members did take it on themselves to 
pass a resolution declaring that they no 
longer recognised the validity of the Anglo- 
Afghan Treaty of 1921 nor of the 
“imaginary” Durand Line, and in their 
policy towards Pakistan the Government 
had always to remember the necessity of 
keeping the National Council under control. 
In other directions there were some few 
signs of democratic developments in the 
country. The press showed a somewhat 
greater freedom than heretofore but 
remained, of course, entirely under Govern¬ 
ment control. Nevertheless, such slight 
indications of a broadening of the basis of 
the . Afghan Administration received an 
important setback when the Cabinet recon¬ 
struction at the end of October led to the 
Royal Family assuming a tighter control 
of the Government. The new r mayor of 
Kabul, to whom a reference was made in 
last year’s report, continued with his ener¬ 
getic replanning and rebuilding of the city. 

9. Afghanistan continued to employ a 
number of foreign experts. So far as the 
United Kingdom was concerned, the Roval 
Air Force advisory contingent of two 
officers and three n.c.o.s and the British 
Council group of four teachers were 
brought up to. and maintained, at strength 
and performed valuable work. The French 
doctors, teachers and archaeological mis¬ 
sion were also maintained. Apart from the 
reduction in the personnel of the Morrison- 
Knudsen Company, the numbers of Ameri¬ 
can teachers showed signs of dropping and 


there was a tendency for the Afghan 
Government to employ Austrians and 
Sudeten Germans—in view of their relative 
cheapness—in preference to experts from 
other nations. This was particularly the 
case in agriculture and engineering. A 
small number of German engineers expelled 
from the country in 1941 returned. To¬ 
wards the end of the year there was a 
rumour that the Afghans also intended to 
employ Russian agricultural experts. 

10. In education. Sir John Sargent, 
Educational Adviser to the former Govern¬ 
ment of United India, paid a fortnight’s 
visit to Afghanistan in April and studied 
educational arrangements in Kabul. He 
submitted a report advocating the stan¬ 
dardisation of Persian or Pushtu as the 
main language in secondary schools, but the 
report was pigeon-holed. In August to 
October a three-man commission from 
I .N.E.S.C.O. toured the country, but their 
findings are not yet known though it is 
believed that there was a certain amount of 
dissension inside the commission as to the 
best method of promoting education in the 
future: one view being that Afghans should 
preferably be taught by their own country¬ 
men who had had the benefit of education 
abroad, while the other favoured the con¬ 
tinued importation of foreign teachers. 

Foreign Relations 

11. Relations with the United Kingdom 
were dominated by the Pakhtunistan issue 
but despite the disappointment engendered 
by His Majesty's Government's firm 
declarations of support for the Pakistan 
thesis, personal relations remained 
friendly. A request for a loan of £l-i mil¬ 
lion made by the Afghan Ambassador in 
London in January was turned down but 
an interesting development w r as a tentative 
suggestion on Afghan initiative that 
Afghanistan should be granted a credit of 
£4 million for the purchase of capital goods 
in the United Kingdom, repayment to be 
affected by an immediate deposit of half 
this sum in dollars and the rest in sterling 
at later dates. The British Consulates at 
Kandahar and Jalalabad were finally 
closed, or rather transformed into Pakistan 
Consulates, on 13th July and the former 
Afghan visa offices at Peshawar and 
Chaman were elevated to consulates, the 
latter being transferred to Quetta. 

12. Rather ostentatiously friendly rela¬ 
tions with India developed, partly at least 
as the counterpart to the serious tension 
with Pakistan. A trade treaty in general 
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erms and an agreement for a radio tele¬ 
graph link between Kabul and Bombay 
vere signed in March and December 
espectively, and apparently inconclusive 
negotiations on Civil Air Services were 
-onducted. The Indian Deputy Minister 
or External Affairs visited Kabul for the 
ndependence Celebrations and an Exhibi¬ 
tion of Indian Art was brought to Kabul. 
Indian Consulates were opened at Kanda¬ 
har and Jalalabad. Needless to say, the 
Pakistan authorities regarded all these 
inodes with deep suspicion and made no 
iecret of their belief that Indian intrigue 
nnd money was employed in furthering 
Agitation on the frontier, a theory which 
was lent some colour bv the activities and 
Opinions of some members of the Indian 
Embassy, though both the ambassador and 
; ; he Minister of External Affairs in Delhi 
i-'onsistentlv denied that there was anv truth 
it. 

13. With neighbouring Persia, too. more 
imicable relations developed. A fort- 
lightly air service between Tehran and 
Kabul by Iranian Airways was inaugurated 
nth October—the first international 
ischeduled service to Afghanistan—and the 
Kabul press went out of its way to publish 
Friendly articles on Persia. The major 
Question in dispute between the countries— 
fhe division of the waters of the Helmand 
piver—was carried a stage nearer solution 
agreement on the appointment of a 
hree-man neutral commission to enquire 
into the whole question, to be preceded by 
r factual survey by an American expert. 
Nevertheless, the Persian Ambassador sub¬ 
sequently attempted, without success, to 
secure the agreement of the Afghan 
government to a direct settlement and 
• ersian apprehensions were increased 
owards the end of the year by the news of 
i ; ne grant of the American credit, without 
• v hich Afghan plans for irrigation and con- 
(rol w'orks in the Helmand Valley could not 

realised. The staff of the Persian Em¬ 
bassy was reinforced during the year by the 
appointments of a combined Military 
tnd Air Attach^ with his assistant and a 
Pultural Attach^. 

H. Russia did not show any signs of 
Pursuing a more forward policy during the 


year. Discussions proceeded to settle a few 
minor matters outstanding under the 
boundary agreement of 1947. Movement 
over the northern frontier continued to be 
strictly controlled. In Kabul the Russian 
Embassy staff went out their way to dis¬ 
claim anv particular interest in the 
Pakhtunistan dispute. In the late summer 
there was apparently a minor purge of the 
staff and the ambassador who left in Sep¬ 
tember had not returned to Kabul by the 
end of the year. 

15. As regards Afghanistan’s third 
neighbour, the Afghan mission to Kashgar 
which had entered Sinkiang through Wak- 
han was reported to have left in October 
returning via Kashmir and India. 

16. With other countries Afghan diplo¬ 
matic contacts continued to grow. The 
Swedish Minister and the Belgian Charge 
d'Affaires visited Kabul to present their 
credentials from their resident posts at 
Moscow and Karachi respectively. A 
Czech Minister was appointed to Kabul 
and the ardent Communist selected to fill 
the post caused the local Czech community 

much anxietv. 

& 

17. In international affairs Afghanistan, 
like many small countries, took a great 
interest in the United Nations and was 
glad to publish ostensibly impartial 
material emanating from the t nited 
Nations in the official press. Apart from 
the U.N.E.S.C.O. mission already men¬ 
tioned. Afghanistan also benefited from the 
help of the World Health Organisation and 
teams consisting exclusively of Indians 
from the Delhi centre visited the country 
and advised particularly on child welfare, 
malarial control and anti-typhus measures. 
Some field work was also carried out 
without apparently much success. Af¬ 
ghanistan sent representatives to the New 
Delhi Conference on Indonesia in January 
and to the International Islamic Economic 
Conference in Karachi in November. She 
was also accepted as a member of the 
United Nations Food and Agricultural 
Organisation. 

A. J. GARDENER 
Kabul. 2nd January, 1950 . 































February the Prime Minister undertook a 
successful tour of the northern provinces, 
where he particularly occupied himself 
with a settlement of local grievances arising 
from the grant of land to Pathan immi¬ 
grant landlords. There was some increase 
in minor lawlessness particularly in Kabul 
arising out of the call to the colours of 
recruits from the country; while in the sum¬ 
mer there was some mild trouble in the 
Hazarajat, where Government buildings in 
Ujaristan were attacked and a number of 
Government arms seized bv Hazaras. The 
seventh National Council was elected early 
in April. Apparently as a result of 
deliberate policy the Central Government 
as such refrained from interference in the 
early stages, but the election of a number 
of outspoken Nationalists made them so 
apprehensive that they took steps to install 
their nominee—the former Secretary to 
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the King—as President. The council's 
meetings did not greatly embarrass the 
Government as had at first been feared, but 
the members did take it on themselves to 
pass a resolution declaring that they no 
longer recognised the validity of the Anglo- 
Afghan Treaty of 1921 nor of the 
‘ imaginary " Durand Line, and in their 
policy towards Pakistan the Government 
had always to remember the necessity of 
keeping the National Council under control. 
In other directions there were some few 
signs of democratic developments in the 
country. The press showed a somewhat 
greater freedom than heretofore but 
remained, of course, entirely under Govern¬ 
ment control. Nevertheless, such slight 
indications of a broadening of the basis of 
the , Afghan Administration received an 
important setback when the Cabinet recon¬ 
struction at the end of October led to the 
Roval Family assuming a tighter control 
of the Government. The new mayor of 
Kabul, to whom a reference was made in 
last year’s report, continued with his ener¬ 
getic replanning and rebuilding of the city. 

9. Afghanistan continued to employ a 
number of foreign experts. So far as the 
United Kingdom was concerned, the Royal 
Air Force advisory' contingent of two 
officers and three n.c.o.s and the British 
Council group of four teachers were 
brought up to. and maintained, at strength 
and performed valuable work. The French 
doctors, teachers and archaeological mis¬ 
sion were also maintained. Apart from the 
reduction in the personnel of the Morrison- 
Knudsen Company, the numbers of Ameri¬ 
can teachers showed signs of dropping and 


there was a tendency for the Afghai 
Government to employ Austrians an< 
Sudeten Germans—in view of their relative 
cheapness—in preference to experts fron 
other nations. This was particularly thi 
case in agriculture and engineering. J 
small number of German engineers ex pel let 
from the country in 1941 returned. To 
wards the end of the year there was j 
rumour that the Afghans also intended tt 
employ Russian agricultural experts. 

10. In education, Sir John Sargent 
Educational Adviser to the former Govern 
ment of l nited India, paid a fortnight’ 
visit to Afghanistan in April and studiej 
educational arrangements in Kabul. Hi 
submitted a report advocating the stan 
dardisation of Persian or Pushtu as thj 
main language in secondary schools, but thi 
report was pigeon-holed. In August ti 
October a three-man commission fron 
U.N.E.S.C.O. toured the country, hut thei 
findings are not yet known though it i 
believed that there was a certain amount o' 
dissension inside the commission as to thi 
best method of promoting education in thi 
future; one view being that Afghans shouh 
preferably be taught by their own country 
men who had had the benefit of educatioi 
abroad, while the other favoured the con 
tinued importation of foreign teachers. 

Foreign Relations 

11. Relations with the United Kingdon 
were dominated by the Pakhtunistan issui 
but despite the disappointment engenderet 
by His Majesty's Government’s firn 
declarations of support for the Pakistai 
thesis, personal relations remainet 
friendly. A request for a loan of mil 
lion made by the Afghan Ambassador ii 
London in January was turned down bu 

V 

an interesting development was a tentative 
suggestion on Afghan initiative tha 
Afghanistan should be granted a credit o: 
£4 million for the purchase of capital goodj 
in the United Kingdom, repayment to b| 
affected bv an immediate deposit of hal: 
this sum in dollars and the rest in sterlin{ 
at later dates. The British Consulates a 
Kandahar and Jalalabad were finallj 
closed, or rather transformed into Pakistai 
Consulates, on 13th July and the forme 
Afghan visa offices at Peshawar am 
Chaman were elevated to consulates, thi 
latter being transferred to Quetta. 

12. Rather ostentatiously friendly rela 
tions with Tndia developed, partly at leas 
as the counterpart to the serious tensioi 
with Pakistan. A trade treaty in genera 
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terms and an agreement for a radio tele¬ 
graph link between Kabul and Bombay 
were signed in March and December 
respectively, and apparently inconclusive 
negotiations on Civil Air Services were 
conducted. The Indian Deputy Minister 
for External Affairs visited Kabul for the 
Independence Celebrations and an Exhibi¬ 
tion of Indian Art was brought to Kabul. 
Indian Consulates were opened at Kanda¬ 
har and Jalalabad. Needless to sav, the 
Pakistan authorities regarded all these 
moves with deep suspicion and made no 
secret of their belief that Indian intrigue 
and money was employed in furthering 
agitation on the frontier, a theory which 
was lent some colour bv the activities and 

t/ 

opinions of some members of the Indian 
Embassy, though both the ambassador and 
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the Minister of External Affairs in Delhi 

consistently denied that there was anv truth 
* *• 

in it. 

13. With neighbouring Persia, too, more 
amicable relations developed. A fort¬ 
nightly air service between Tehran and 
Kabul by Iranian Airways was inaugurated 
on 5th October—the first international 
scheduled service to Afghanistan—and the 
Kabul press went out of its way to publish 
friendly articles on Persia. The major 
question in dispute between the countries— 
the division of the waters of the Helmand 
river—was carried a stage nearer solution 
by agreement on the appointment of a 
three-man neutral commission to enquire 
into the whole question, to be preceded by 
a factual survey by an American expert. 
Nevertheless, the Persian Ambassador sub¬ 
sequently attempted, without success, to 
secure the agreement of the Afghan 
Government to a direct settlement and 
Persian apprehensions were increased 
towards the end of the vear bv the news of 
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the grant of the American credit, without 
which Afghan plans for irrigation and con¬ 
trol works in the Helmand Valley could not 
be realised. The staff of the Persian Em¬ 
bassy was reinforced during the year by the 
new appointments of a combined Military 
and Air Attache w’ith his assistant and a 
Cultural Attach^. 

14. Russia did not show any signs of 
pursuing a more forward policy during the 


year. Discussions proceeded to settle a few 
minor matters outstanding under the 
boundary agreement of 1947. Movement 
over the northern frontier continued to be 
strictly controlled. In Kabul the Russian 
Embassy staff went out their way to dis¬ 
claim any particular interest in the 
Pakhtunistan dispute. In the late summer 
there was apparently a minor purge of the 
staff and the ambassador who left in Sep¬ 
tember had not returned to Kabul bv the 

V 

end of the vear. 

15. As regards Afghanistan's third 
neighbour, the Afghan mission to Kashgar 
which had entered Sinkiang through Wak- 
han was reported to have left in October 
returning via Kashmir and India. 

Iff. With other countries Afghan diplo¬ 
matic contacts continued to grow. The 
Swedish Minister and the Belgian Charge 
d'Affaires visited Kabul to present their 
credentials from their resident posts at 
Moscow and Karachi respectively. A 
Czech Minister was appointed to Kabul 
and the ardent Communist selected to fill 
the post caused the local Czech community 
much anxietv. 

17. In international affairs Afghanistan, 
like many small countries, took a great 
interest in the United Nations and was 
glad to publish ostensibly impartial 
material emanating from the United 
Nations in the official press. Apart from 
the U.N.E.S.C.O. mission already men¬ 
tioned. Afghanistan also benefited from the 
help of the World Health Organisation and 
teams consisting exclusively of Indians 
from the Delhi centre visited the countrv 

W 

and advised particularly on child welfare, 
malarial control and anti-typhus measures. 
Some field work was also carried out 
w'ithout apparently much success. Af¬ 
ghanistan sent representatives to the New 
Delhi Conference on Indonesia in January 
and to the International Islamic Economic 
Conference in Karachi in November. She 
was also accepted as a member of the 
United Nations Food and Agricultural 
Organisation. 

A. J. GARDENER 

Kabul, 2nd January, 1950. 
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FA 1061/61 No. 4 

POLICY OF HIS MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT TOWARDS THE 
PAKISTAN-AFGHANISTAN FRONTIER DISPUTE 


Mr. iounger to Sir 

(No. 60) Foreign Office, 

Sir, 5th April, 1950 

I have from time to time kept your 
Excellency informed of the course of the 
dispute between Afghanistan and Pakistan 
in regard to the tribal areas on the North- 
West Frontier. My telegram No. 9 
Intel, Saving, of 10th January, 1950, the 
earlier Intel No. 228 to which it referred, 
and the papers “ The Background of 
Pathanistan,” enclosed in my despatch 
No. 47 dated 16th March, and “ The 
Afghan Case on the North-West Frontier ” 
enclosed in my despatch No. 137 dated 
24th August, 1949. will 1 hope have been 
found useful for this purpose. 

2. The potentialities of the dispute are 
as grave as they are unpredictable. 
Friction among the tribes is inevitably 
liable to entail friction between Afghani¬ 
stan and Pakistan, across whose common 
frontier (the Durand Line) some of the 
tribes migrate seasonally, and open revolt 
on the North-West Frontier might have 
most damaging effects on both countries. 
The tribesmen might, for example, turn 
against Kabul. They have intervened 
decisively in affairs at the Afghan capital 
on more than one occasion. Again, the 
tribesmen might make forays, or even a 
more serious incursion, into the plains of 
Pakistan. Or yet again, open warfare in 
support of their respective tribal policies 
might develop between the two countries. 
Afghan activities in fomenting the dispute 
have varied from virulent abuse of Pakistan 
to suggestions that a separate State of 
“ Pathanistan ” should form a unit of the 
British Commonwealth, and from propa¬ 
ganda in Pakistan and elsewhere (notably 
India) to active support, financial and 
political, for a so-called “ Pathanistan 
National Assembly.” Although this agita¬ 
tion has so far met with little success, it 
is impossible to believe that serious results 
will sooner or later not ensue from it. 
Meanwhile, Pakistan’s relations with 
India are severely and dangerously 
strained. 

3. As the papers to which I have re¬ 
ferred made clear, attempts at direct nego¬ 
tiations between the two countries have 
failed. The question whether the dispute 
should be referred to the United Nations 


N. Charles ( Angora) 

has also been considered. Such a course, 
however, would be unlikely to produce an 
earlv or mutually satisfactory solution. 

v */ 

Public debate might well exacerbate 
matters and would certainly attract Soviet 

V 

interest, the difficult terrain and the 
illiteracy of the tribesmen make it improb¬ 
able that any useful purpose could be 
served by sending a United Nations Com¬ 
mission to the frontier, and Afghan pride, 
I am advised, might preclude acceptance in 
Kabul of an adverse decision. As a last 
resort the dispute might indeed have to be 
referred to the Pnited Nations, but in my 
view it would be as well to attempt another 
solution first. 

4. In consultation with the Secretary of 
State for Commonwealth relations Mr. 
Bevin has therefore decided, and the 
Pakistan Government have welcomed this 
course, that His Majesty’s Government in 
the United Kingdom should warn the 
Afghan Government of the grave view we 
take of their agitation and endeavour to 
obtain the co-operation of friendly Govern¬ 
ments represented in Kabul in making 
similar approaches. His Majesty’s Am¬ 
bassador in Kabul will shortly be instruc¬ 
ted therefore— 

(a) To represent to the Afghan Govern¬ 
ment our concern at their provoca¬ 
tive and dangerous agitation. 

(b) To reiterate our view that the 
Durand Line is the international 
frontier, and that Afghanistan 
should accept Pakistan’s status as 
the successor to the rights of the 
United Kingdom and of the former 
Government of India in regard to 
the Afghan-Pakistan frontier. 

(c) To warn the Afghan Government 

that continuance of their agitation 
is likely to react against Afghani¬ 
stan herself and will certainly make 
impossible that co-operation between 
Afghanistan and Pakistan which is 
essential to peace among the tribes 
and to the welfare of both countries. 

(d) To state that the United Kingdom 
Government understand that 
Pakistan has expressed willingness 
to discuss with Afghanistan the 
questions of common interest affect¬ 
ing the people of the two countries 
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living on either side of the Duraud 
Line, such as co-operation regarding 
the maintenance of peace on the 
frontier and economic, cultural and 
administrative matters; and to add 
that we believe the offer is still open 
and strongly recommend that ad- 

O IT 

vantage be taken of it. 

5. I shall be grateful if your Excellency 
will inform the Government to which you 
are accredited of the action I propose to 
take, and invite them to co-operate with 
His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom by instructing their representa¬ 
tive in Kabul to deliver a similar warning 
to the Afghan Government. It is not pro¬ 
posed that there should be a joint approach 
but. rather, that the warnings should follow 
individually but closely, in point of time, 
upon that of the United Kingdom Govern¬ 
ment; and if the Government to which you 
are accredited agree to such co-operation, I 
would suggest that the timing of the 
approaches should be co-ordinated by His 
Majesty’s Ambassador in Kabul. You will 
no doubt emphasise that secrecy in this 
matter is essential. 

6. In the case of Turkey, His Majesty’s 
Ambassador in Kabul has suggested that, 
since the Turkish Ambassador is at present 
not in Kabul, it might be preferable for 
the Turkish Government to approach the 
Afghan Ambassador in Angora, and 1 
should be grateful if your Excellency would 


mention this when you speak to the Turkish 
Government. 

7. I would ask your Excellency to let me 
know as soon as possible the result of your 
demarche. There is reason to believe that 
our apprehension is shared at least bv the 
United States Government and by a num¬ 
ber of Muslim countries represented in 
Kabul, and I trust that they, and the 
French Government, will find it possible to 
join His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom in an endeavour to restore 
amicable relations between Afghanistan 
and Pakistan. 

8. I would add that although there is, I 
fear, little hope of achieving Indian co¬ 
operation in this warning, the Secretary of 
State for Commonwealth Relations is 
asking the United Kingdom High Commis¬ 
sioner in New Delhi to inform the Govern¬ 
ment of India of the action we are taking 
and to ask them to consider using their con¬ 
siderable influence with the Afghan 
Government in support of this move to 
promote peace on the frontier. 

9. I have also addressed similar de¬ 
spatches to His Majesty's Representatives 
at Washington. Paris, Rome. Cairo, Jedda, 
Amman. Bagdad. Tehran, and 1 am send¬ 
ing copies to His Majesty’s Ambassadors 
at Kabul and Moscow and to the Com¬ 
missioner-General for South-East Asia at 
Singapore. 

I am. &c. 

K. G. YOUNGER. 


FA 1941/7 No. 5 

ANGLO-AFGHAN RELATIONS 
A Conversation with the King of Afghanistan 

Mr. Gardener to Mr. Younger (Received 28M April) 


(No. 47) Kabul, 

Sir, 15 th April, 1950 

In continuation of my despatch No. 46 
of 14th April I have the honour to state 
that on 12th April the Prime Minister in¬ 
vited some thirty leading Afghan per¬ 
sonalities, civil and military, and the Heads 
of Mission to dinner at the Prime Ministry. 
Only after our arrival tlid we learn that the 
purpose of the dinner was to celebrate the 
simultaneous return of the King and the 
ex-Prime Minister, His Royal Highness 
Mohammed Hashim Khan. The dinner 
party was well organised and worthy of 
the occasion. The grounds of the Prime 
Ministry were brilliantly lit and guarded 

V v O 
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by many troops. Among the latter was a 
pipe band which regaled us during dinner 
with “Cock of the North’’ and other 
highland airs. 

2. Before dinner, first Hashim Khan, 
then the King, made the round of the 
guests, especially the foreigners, renewing 
or making their acquaintance, but no con¬ 
versations of importance took place at that 
stage. After dinner however, each Ambas- 
sador (but no Minister or Charge 
d’Affaires) was summoned to speak 
privately for about five minutes with the 
King who stood alone (except when an in¬ 
terpreter was necessary) at one side of the 
drawing room. 
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3. Ignoring our local diplomatic prece¬ 
dence, the first to be summoned was the 
United States Ambassador. I followed. 
At first our conversation, which was in 
Persian (though His Majesty talks good 
French), was about trivialities such as my 
career, sport in Afghanistan, &c\ The 
King then said that he very much wished 
to visit London and hoped that some day 
that would be possible. His Majesty con¬ 
tinued by saying that he admired the great 
role that Britain had played in the war 
and realised the cost to us in life and 
treasure. Our losses had made it impos¬ 
sible for us to help Afghanistan as much 
as we had done in the past and therefore 
Afghanistan had had to turn to the United 
States of America for material aid. His 
Majesty assured me, however, that Afghani¬ 
stan regarded Britain as a true friend and 
asked us not to consider her present friend¬ 
ship with the United States of America as 
a sign to the contrary. At that point, my 
allotted time must have been up, for the Rus¬ 
sian Ambassador (my senior) was brought 
to the King who thereupon hurriedly said 
that he had more to sav to me and would 

V 

see me later if possible. No further oppor¬ 
tunity presented itself that evening and I 
await with interest to see if His Majesty 
can make another opportunity to see me. 

4. During our conversation and from 
general observation it was apparent that 
His Majesty is of a friendly, affable nature 
and moves easily and without undue forma¬ 
lity among strangers. He is undoubtedly 
intelligent but I am inclined to doubt if he 
possesses sufficient force of character to 
assert himself and take an active part in 
the administration of the country. Phvsi- 

W 

tally, I am glad to say that the King’s 
health appears to be greatly restored. The 
Prime Minister and other Afghans ex¬ 
pressed their joy and relief at seeing him 
so well. To a colleague, I heard the King 
remark that he was in much better health 


than when he left, but that medical science 
still had much to learn, though he did not 
explain the significance of that remark. 

5. I was also glad to see that Mohammed 
Iiashim Khan appeared to be in better 
health than J had been led to believe. He 
spent several minutes standing in conversa¬ 
tion with every one in the room, Afghan 
and foreigner, including the Pakistan 
Charge d’Affaires, and gave us all the im¬ 
pression that he w r as both plnsically and 
intellectually able to take an active though 
probably indirect part in the administra¬ 
tion of this country. It seemed clear also 
that the respect bordering on fear with 
which he w r as formerly held has not abated. 
The ex-Prime Minister warmly welcomed 
my proposal to call on him in the near 
future, saying that it would afford us an 
opportunity to discuss matters “ like 

brothers. While the friendly remarks 
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made by His Majesty, Hashim Khan and 
also bv the present Prime Minister must 
obviously be discounted, I think it is true 
that British friendship is desired by the 
older and more responsible members of the 
Afghan royal family. 

6. Before ending this despatch it may 
be useful to report the strengthening of the 
general opinion previously held by the 
Diplomatic body here that the King's re¬ 
turn would be the signal for Cabinet 
changes and possibly a change of policy. 
Since Hashim Khan has also returned and 
in doing so stayed for a few days in Kara¬ 
chi, the general opinion among foreigners 
is that these changes will be for the better 
and will lead to an improvement of both the 
internal situation and also Afghanistan’s 
foreign relations. 

1 am sending copies of this despatch to 
the High Commissioners for the United 
Kingdom in Karachi and New Delhi. 

1 have, &c. 

A. J. GARDENER. 


FA 1941/8 


No. 6 


SITUATION IN AFGHANISTAN 


A Conversation with the King of Afghanistan 

Mr. Gardener to Mr. Bevin. (Received 8th May) 


(No. 56. Confidential) Kabul . 

J, 'ir, 28 th A pril, 1950. 

In confirmation of my telegram No. 52 
of 23rd April, I have the honour to report 
that my second interview with His Majesty 
King Zahir Shah which was forecast in 


paragraph 3 of my despatch No. 47 of 
15th April took place on Saturday, 22nd 
April. On that day, the King invited to 
dinner at his palace of Dilqusha every 
Head of Mission and Charge d'Affaires 
at Kabul (but not their wives) together 
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with about thirty leading Afghan per¬ 
sonalities, including the former Prime 
Minister, Sardar Hashim Khan, who sat 
opposite the King at the middle of the table. 

2. After dinner His Majesty, standing 
apart and alone except when an interpreter 
was necessary, gave an interview to each 
foreigner—unlike the procedure followed 
at the dinner on 12th April at the Prime 
Ministry when he interviewed Ambas¬ 
sadors only. I was very interested to note 
that His Majesty gave a long and 
apparently cordial interview to the Paki¬ 
stan Charge d'Affaires. On this occasion, 
the King first received the Dean of the 
Diplomatic Corps, the Indian Ambassador. 

I followed despite the fact that I am the 
most junior Ambassador. Speaking with 
humour and simplicity, the King began by 
saying that, while he had always done his 
best for his people and would continue to 
do so. he had been greatly distressed, after 
his return from other countries, to 
see how backward his nation was. While 
progress could not be hurried, and would 
in any case necessitate foreign aid, he felt 
strongly that his people demanded and de¬ 
served a larger share of material prosperity 
and happiness than they enjoyed at present. 
If their material state were not improved, 
he was convinced that the internal stability 
of the country would deteriorate bringing 
about a state of affairs which would be 
dangerous to the world. Bound up with 
the economic problem were the external 
relations of Afghanistan with her neigh¬ 
bours. Unfortunately Afghan relations 
with each of her three neighbours were bad 
and the Afghans felt themselves without a 
friend. For this he admitted that the 
Afghans were not free from blame. Af¬ 
ghanistan’s natural and indispensable 
friend was Pakistan and a way must be 
found to establish intimate friendship and 
economic collaboration between the two 
countries. He then suddenly asked “ What 
do you think of a plebiscite? ’’—not defining 
whether he meant consultation of public 
opinion in the tribal or settled areas or 
both. To this I replied that speaking with¬ 
out prejudice and indeed without know¬ 
ledge, since Pakistan was an entirely inde¬ 
pendent country, I thought it improbable 
that she would agree to such a proposal since 
it involved interference by a foreign State 
in her domestic affairs. His Majesty then 
went on to say, as His Highness Sardar 
Hashim Khan had done (see my despatch 
No. 51 of 22nd April), that he was seeking 
a way whereby, without loss of dignity to 
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his country, intimate friendship and 
economic collaboration between the two 
States could be established. 

3. Afghanistan, His Majesty continued, 
desired the friendship and economic help 
of other countries. The cost of the mini¬ 
mum economic development was high. He 
realised, as he had told me before, that 
Britain had been impoverished by the war 
—but nevertheless she had a major role to 
play in the countries of mid-Asia, for she 
alone among the Western Powers possessed 
the knowledge and ability to deal with 
them. He was therefore anxious to erase 
the memory of all past misunderstandings 
with Britain and gain our friendship. I 
briefly replied that His Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment were anxious to be on the most 
friendly terms with Afghanistan and that 
they entirely shared His Majesty’s views 
that it was essential that Pakistan and 
Afghanistan should be close friends and 
work together economically. Indeed, I 
said, it would be difficult for other nations 
to collaborate effectively with Afghanistan 
unless the latter's relations with Pakistan 
were intimate. 

4. My interview with the King, as will 
be gathered from the above abridged 
account, was of considerable length, easily 
surpassing that accorded to any of my 
colleagues. They remarked on the apparent 
cordiality and length of the interview and 
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the Minister for Foreign Affairs, possibly 
somewhat disturbed, came and stood near 
the King but out of earshot until towards 
the end when, to allay suspicions, I brought 
him into the discussion. 

5. Allowing for eastern politeness and 
guile I formed the impression that the 
King is alarmed at his country’s situation 
and is genuinely seeking a way consistent 
with Afghan notions of amour propre, out 
of the present impasse. The impressions of 
the outside world and its politics and par¬ 
ticularly of the dangers of communism 
gained by His Majesty during his travels, 
and discussions particularly in the Near 
East, seem, though I have no evidence to 
support this view, to have made the King 
realise the dangers of the Pathanistau 
policy and led him to adopt a more con¬ 
ciliatory attitude. 

6. Assuming that to be the case these 
questions arise:— 

(a) Flow successfully can the King assert 
himself and rally moderate support 
to overcome the diehards and pursue 
a conciliatory policy with Pakistan. 
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(b) What escape route (and possibly 
economic inducements) can be found 
which will not offend Afghan pride 
and which will be consistent with 
Pakistan's sovereign status. 

(c) Whether it is now necessary and ex¬ 

pedient to carry out the agreed 
policy of mobilising friendly nations 
to express disapproval of the 
Pathanistan policy. 

7. As regards the first question, i.e., the 
King's ability to enforce a more coneilia- 
torv attiude towards Pakistan, I am. in 
view of the King’s realistic attitude 
described above, rather less doubtful than 
before. 1 think it is scarcely likelv that 

V V 

the King would have spoken in the way he 
did, unless he knew he had the support of 
his uncle, Sardar Hashim Khan. The 
latter, as reported in my despatch No. 51 
of 22nd April, started off by staunch advo¬ 
cacy of the Pathanistan policy but did end 
by saving that a way out must be found. 
The respect, amounting to awe, with which 
Sardar Hashim Khan is held was again 
manifest at the King's dinner party. If 
the King won his support he would there¬ 
fore be a strong ally. Another sidelight 
on Hashim Khan's attitude towards com¬ 
munism (and hence indirectly towards the 
Pathanistan policy) was afforded that same 
evening by the tenor of his remarks on the 
spread of communism in West Africa. A 
third indication that the King may be 
intending to assert himself in matters of 
Government is his attitude towards the 
Diplomatic Corps. Before the war, the 
King held two dinner parties a year for 
Heads of Missions, but these functions were 
of little political significance because of 
the King's youth. They were suspended 
during the war and the only occasion since 
then when Heads of Missions have seen the 
King (except in audiences rarely accorded) 
was once a year at the National Festival in 
August when the King shook hands in 
silence with Heads of Missions. The King s 
action in mixing so freely with the Diplo¬ 
matic Body is generally taken by foreigners 
as meaning that patterning himself on what 
he has seen done by other Eastern Mon- 

V 

arehs, he does not intend to allow himself 
to be set aside, but to take a hand in the 
direction of his country. A fourth factor 
favouring a polity of conciliation with 
Pakistan is the recent easing in the tension 
between India and Pakistan. While the 
Afghans have and always will regard the 


North-West Frontier Province as Afghan¬ 
istan irredenta, the more capable the 
occupying power is of maintaining its hold, 
the less vociferous the claims of the Af¬ 
ghans have been and will be. 

8. But to any policy of conciliation to¬ 
wards Pakistan which the King may 
organise, there are opponents whose 
strength must not be underrated. The 
chief of these is His Highness Daud Khan 
leading a group composed of Abdul Majid 
Khan, Minister of National Economy, 
Najibullah Khan, Afghan Ambassador in 
Delhi and Sardar Faiz Mohammed Khan, 
former Afghan Ambassador in London, 
and now, after an absence of three or four 
months, back in Kabul. Of these the 
strongest character and the person best 
placed, as Flead of the Ministries of War, 
Interior and Tribes, to oppose the King 
is His Highness Prince Daud Khan. The 
general opinion, which I share, is that since 
the King and Hashim Khan returned, 
Prince Daud has had a disgruntled surly ap¬ 
pearance as if he were out of favour. This 
might well be the case, since apart from the 
Pathanistan question he probably was also 
responsible for the arrest (and subsequently 
the rumoured death by torture) of Khwaja 
Naim, as a participant in the Nauroz plot 
(see my despatch No. 40 of 30th March). 
Prince Daud is at the moment very friendly 
with the powerful and able Abdul Majid 
Khan who supervises all Afghan economic 
activities. Between them these two com¬ 
mand. if only for the patronage they can 
dispense, a strong following. In these 
circumstances it is not possible to foretell 
whether the King will be successful in his 
policy or not but I should regard the curb¬ 
ing of Daud Khan's powers or his dis¬ 
appearance from authority as a sign of a 
successful first step 

9. The answer to the question as to the 
possibility of finding an acceptable escape 
route lies primarily with Pakistan. Even 
if the western nations unite in expressing 
disapproval of the Pathanistan policy 1 
think it will still be necessary to find some 
means acceptable to the Afghans of saving 
their faces. The difficulty of course lies 
in finding a formula acceptable to both 
sides. No doubt in considering this matter 
the Pakistan Government will be largely 
influenced by the reports received from 
their Embassy here and notably by their 
Charge d’Affaires’ report of what the King 
may have said to him at the dinner party. 
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Although Pakistan's proposals for a settle¬ 
ment with Afghanistan contained in 
Karachi telegram No, 1718 of 19th Novem¬ 
ber, 1949 would, as far as they go, and 
assuming that the Afghans had been dis¬ 
abused of the hopes of success of their 
Pathanistan notions, be generally accept¬ 
able to the Afghan Government, I fear the 
Afghans may not consider that they ofter 
them an acceptable escape route since any 
discussion of Pathanistan is precluded. I 
would therefore submit that the Pakistan 
Government should be urged from their 
side to be prepared to go to the utmost 
lengths of conciliation of form though not 
of substance, in order to avail themselves 
of this potential opportunity, which if 
missed may result in chaos gradually para¬ 
lysing this country. 

10. I have already in my telegram No. 49 
of 19th April suggested a means by which 
the genuineness of Afghan desire to back 
out of the impasse may be put to the test, 
namely, Pakistan initiative to suspend the 
propaganda war. At the King s dinner 
party another opportunity of demonstrat¬ 
ing Pakistan’s reasonable attitude came to 
my notice, namely, over the question of 
petrol. Although the supply of petrol has 
been partly resumed, administrative diffi¬ 
culties according to the Minister of 
National Economy (see also Chancery letter 
No. 112 3/15/50 of 22nd April to Kara¬ 
chi) exist in the way of resuming the full 
supply. The Minister of National Economy 
told me that his Government had proposed 
to the Pakistan Government the reciprocal 
grant of period visas for lorries going to 
Pakistan at a reduced cost instead of the 
present single journey visas at a cost of 
Rupees (Pakistan) 35 for each journey— 
conditions which bear hardly on this 
special traffic which runs only between 
Peshawar and the frontier, a distance of 
thirty-four miles only. This affords Paki¬ 
stan the opportunity of showing magnan¬ 
imity and also of serving her own interest 
and those of oil companies working in 
Pakistan, bv permitting Afghanistan to 
supply her undoubted needs without turn¬ 
ing to Russia. In these two matters it mav 
be possible to show a mutual desire for 
conciliation and by strengthening the 
hands of the moderates prepare the way 
towards a general settlement. 

11. Turning finally to the third question 
as to whether it is now necessary and ex¬ 
pedient for the friendly powers to unite in 
condemning the Pathanistan campaign 

40962 


(your telegram No. 30 of 10th March), 1 
was at first inclined to the view that 
Afghan belief in the chances of success of 
its'Pathanistan policy having been shaken, 
it might be unnecessary and inexpedient 
for the friendly Powers to express their 
disapproval of it. Hence the recommenda¬ 
tion contained in paragraph 3 of my tele¬ 
gram No. 52 to continue mobilising that 
disapproval but to defer expressing it for 
the time being. There is with these emo¬ 
tional and headstrong people always a 
chance they may turn to Russia, not 
primarily with the intention to throw in 
their lot with that country but in a mis¬ 
taken belief that they can with impunity 
flirt with the Russians, in the hope that 
the Western Powers would eventually buy 
them off—a greater possibility now that an 
Afghan Economic Mission has recently 
been sent to Moscow. A further considera¬ 
tion to my mind was that once the weapon 
of Western disapproval had been used, it 
could not well be used again. However, 
after further reflection and a cautious 
sounding of the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs I have, as I stated in my telegram 
No. 56 of 28th April, regretfully come to the 
conclusion that Afghan readiness to com¬ 
pose their differences with Pakistan is not 
yet sufficiently developed to spare them the 
blow of Western disapproval. With the 
intention of helping moderate opinion we 
should therefore, I fear, carrv out the 
original intention, hoping that the anti- 
Soviet bias of the ruling class, fortified 
by the return of Hashim Khan, will prevent 
the Afghan Government from entering into 
unwise commitments with Russia. 

12. The role of go-between in this dis¬ 
pute is made all the more difficult by the 
arrogant, grasping and untrusting nature 
of the Afghans. Clearly I am unable to 
be sure that the judgments I have reached 
and the resulting recommendations are 
correct. But there can be no doubt that 
the general political and economic situa¬ 
tion of Afghanistan has sadlv deteriorated 
in recent months and that there is urgent 
need to arrest and if possible reverse that 
process. Time is not now on our side. The 
key to the situation, though by no means 
the complete answer lies in the resumption 
of good relations between the two countries. 
Although Afghanistan is convicted of 
guilt in the eyes of all countries, it is to 
be hoped that Pakistan will examine with 
patience and sympathy the possibility of 
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making further concessions to Afghan 
susceptibilities (and not only those men¬ 
tioned in paragraph 9 above). In any case 
I am sure it will prove difficult to bring the 
Afghans to terms with Pakistan. 


I am sending copies of this despatch to 
the High Commissioners for the United 
Kingdom in Karachi and Delhi. 

I have, &c. 

A. J. GARDENER. 


FA 1061/138 No. 7 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND THE 

AFGHAN AMBASSADOR 

Afghan-Pakistan Relations 

Mr. Bevin to Mr. Gardener (Kabul) 


(No. 44. Confidential) Foreign Office, 
Sir, 22 nd May, 1950. 

The new Afghan Ambassador in London, 
His Royal Highness Shah Wali Khan, 
paid his first official call on me on 22nd May, 
having presented his credentials to His 
Majesty The King on 3rd May. 

2. After appropriate greetings had been 
exchanged the Ambassador said that he 
was anxious that the cordial relationship 
which was of long standing between his 
country and the United Kingdom should 
c-ontinue, and indeed be strengthened. 
Afghanistan, he added, needed our help. 
I replied that we were very ready to do 
what we could for his country. 1 had in 
fact been most disturbed by the deteriora¬ 
tion in Afghan-Pakistan relations and had 
spoken to representatives of the Pakistan 
Government about it, with the result that 
there had. I thought, been an improvement 
recently The hindrances to transport had 
been removed and restrictions on the move¬ 
ment of petrol had been lifted. I had urged 
from the start that direct negotiations 
would be the best way in which to put 
things right: we were always willing to try 
to promote a settlement. But we had 
alwavs taken the view that the Durand 

V 

Line was the international frontier, and it 
had never been clear to me what precisely 
it was that the Afghans wanted. This 
view was shared by the United States and 
the other countries which had considered 
it. 

3. His Royal Highness assured me that 
Afghanistan had no aggressive intention 


and no wish whatever to annex the tribal 
territory in dispute. But the tribesmen 
wanted their freedom, and Afghanistan 
was anxious that they should “ remain 
quiet it was, after all, tribesmen from 
tiie Afghan side of the Durand Line as 
weli as from the Pakistani side who had 
been involved in the Kashmir fighting. The 
difficulty, as he saw it, was that Pakistan 
was not ready to negotiate with Afghani¬ 
stan. I told him my information was the 
opposite. Pakistan was willing to discuss 
the matter. 

4. I repeated that I was most anxious 
to see the dispute satisfactorily settled by 
direct discussion, and emphasised that its 
continuation might allow others to inter¬ 
vene in it. The Ambassador took my point 
at once, and said that Afghanistan fully 
realised that danger : she had a long fron¬ 
tier with Russia but guarded it closely 
and, with the help of other countries, it 
would remain “ a strong wall.” 

5. I promised the Ambassador, before he 
took his leave, that I would instruct the 
department to pursue the matter with him 
with the object of encouraging direct 
negotiations between Afghanistan and 
Pakistan. 

6. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to His Majesty’s Representatives at Wash¬ 
ington, Paris, Rome, Cairo, Jedda, Amman, 
Tehran. Bagdad, Ankara and Moscow. 

I am, &c. 

ERNEST BEVIN. 
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FA 1015/14 No. 8 

POLITICAL SITUATION IN AFGHANISTAN 

Mr. Gardener to Mr. Bevin. (Received 30 th May) 


(No. 65. Confidential) Kabul, 

Sir. 182A May, 1950. 

In paragraph 6 of my despatch No. 47 
of 15th April I had the honour to report 
the strengthening of the general opinion 
that the King's return, coupled with that 
of the ex-Prime Minister, would be the 
signal for Cabinet changes and a change, 
probably for the better, of Afghan policy. 

2. Although the King and Hashim Khan 
have now been back in Kabul for more than 
a month there have been no Cabinet 
changes. There is, however, a feeling of 
tenseness both in Afghan and foreign 
official circles born of a conviction that a 
struggle for power is taking place in the 
inner circles of the governing class. In 
my despatches Nos. 57 of 29th April and 

63 of 18th Mav I have had the honour to 

1 / 

report, as fully as I am able, the attempts 
of the two rival groups, namely, the present 
Prime Minister. Shah Mahmud, on one 
side, and on the other Prince Daud (W ar. 
Interior, Communications, Tribes) with 
Abdul Majid Khan (National Economy, 
Finance, Public Works, Agriculture. 
Mines), to “capture” the nascent demo¬ 
cratic movement and harness it to their 
purposes. 

3. A third and new factor in the internal 
political situation is the King himself. 
His Majesty, not content to resume his old 
position as a somewhat powerless spectator, 
whose only contact with the political area 
was the traditional Thursday night dinner 
with the Cabinet, is from all accounts now 
insisting on his right to extend his interest 
to lowlier levels. Occasional reports of his 
audiences appear in the press, and I have 
heard from two separate and reasonably 
reliable sources that he is interviewing in 
his house, and even entertaining at his 
table, people who would not before have 
gained access to him. Among those he has 
seen are leaders of the Pathan tribes to the 
west of the Durand Line, officials, senior 
and junior, and traders. Speaking to the 
latter the King reputedly said that he had 
not wished to become King and so had 
hitherto left the administration of the 
country to others. On his return, however, 
he had realised the poverty and backward¬ 


ness of his country and wished people to 
suggest means by which it could be 
improved. 

4. These reports would seem to indicate 
that His Majesty is trying to find out the 
public view of the present regime and the 
support he could command if he decided to 
make a change. Another significant ges¬ 
ture by the King is that on 11th May, in 
a torrential rainstorm, he ploughed over 
the muddv roads to take lunch with Nur- 
ul-Mashaikh, the Mullah of Shor Bazaar. 
This influential divine is in bad odour with 
the present Afghan Government because 
he opposed them firstly over the Govern¬ 
ment policy of non-intervention in the 
Holy War in Kashmir, and secondly over 
their Pathanistan policy. So openly has 
he opposed the latter that the Government 
placed him under close surveillance causing 
him seriously to consider taking up his 
residence in Mecca. 

5. While there seems to me no doubt that 
the King is trying to take an active part 
in bringing about a better administration, 
his chance of success must be viewed with 
great caution. The forces arrayed against 
him are powerful, and the chief aspirant to 
power. Prince Daud, with his ally, Abdul 
Majid Khan, make a formidable combina¬ 
tion. So far I have been unable to dis¬ 
cover on which side other Cabinet Ministers 
and notabilities are ranging themselves, 
save possibly that Prince Asadullah (In¬ 
terior) is on the side of the Prime Minister. 
Except for the ex-Prime Minister, Hashim 
Khan, their opinions are of little moment. 
Hashim Khan, however, seems well dis¬ 
posed to the King though when he was 
Prime Minister he refused to allow the 
King to take an active part in politics. 
With so many unknown factors it is clearly 
impossible to forecast the outcome of the 
struggle now taking place. I should per¬ 
haps add that some of my colleagues take 
a gloomy view of possible internal dis¬ 
orders, including perhaps regicide, a crime 
not unknown in this country, with the 
Russians seeking to profit from these dis¬ 
orders. On the basis of present informa¬ 
tion, I feel unable to endorse their views. 
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A mild coup d'£tnt may perhaps take place, 
but I cannot for the moment foresee the 
basis for a struggle sufficiently protracted 
to enable the Russians to intervene. 


I am sending copies of this despatch to 
the High Commissioners for the United 
Kingdom in Karachi and New Delhi. 

I have, &c. 

A. J. GARDENER. 


FL 1051/30 No. 9 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE MINISTER OF STATE AND 
MR. LIAQUAT ALI KHAN, PRIME MINISTER OF PAKISTAN 

Afghan-Pakistan Relations 

Mr. Younger to Mr. Gardener {Kabul) 


(No. 61. Secret) Foreign Office, 

Sir, 14//? July, 1950 

I had lunch privately with the Prime 
Minister of Pakistan during his stay in Eng¬ 
land on his way back to Pakistan from North 
America. 

2. In the course of conversation Mr. 
Liaquat Ali Khan asked whether the 
Afghan Ambassador had shown any signs 
of a change of attitude towards Pakistan in 
recent conversations with us. I said that 1 
had not myself seen the Ambassador but 
that I understood he had maintained a 
pretty rigid front. We were nevertheless not 
convinced that this necessarily represented 
the present attitude of his Government. A 
number of nations had indicated very clearly 
to the Afghan Government that they were 
out of sympathy with Afghanistan’s attitude. 
I stressed our view that it was very important 
to get negotiations started, and I asked 
whether the Prime Minister had considered 
the type of procedure which I understood 
His Majesty's Ambassador had proposed. 
The Prime Minister said that he saw very 
little hope of achieving success by this 
method. He had no reason to suppose that 


the Afghans would weaken in their insis¬ 
tence that negotiations should include a 
discussion of the Durand Line and on this 
Pakistan could make no concession. 

3. Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan said he did not 
take too seriously the suggestion that the 
Afghans might turn towards the Soviet 
Union; the Afghan Government, so far as 
you could talk of a Government at all, 
consisted only of a few ruling families who 
controlled the army and all the profitable 
undertakings in Afghanistan in their own 
interests. They certainly had nothing to 
gain from Soviet domination, and they were 
merely trying to create a bogy if they sug¬ 
gested that any rapprochement with the 
Russians was possible for them. He agreed 
that it was very desirable to start negotia¬ 
tions, and said he certainly wished to do so, 
but could not at the moment think of any 
appropriate basis for them. 

4. Copies of this despatch are being sent 
to His Majesty's Ambassador at Washington 
and to the High Commissioners for the 
United Kingdom at Karachi and New Delhi. 

I am, &c. 

K. G. YOUNGER. 
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APPENDIX 

BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


FA 1012/2 No. 10 

LEADING PERSONALITIES IN AFGHANISTAN 

Mr. Gardener to Mr. Younger. ( Received 18//? July ) 


(No. 90. Confidential) Kabul, 

Sir, 6//? July, 1950. 

With reference to my predecessor's des¬ 
patch No. 86 of 9th July, 1949, I have the 
honour to enclose records of leading 
personalities in Afghanistan amended to 
1st July. In accordance with the instruc¬ 
tions contained in your despatch No. 11 of 
30th January, the number of personalities 
has been reduced to the minimum and a 
further reduction in length has been 
obtained by the omission of unnecessary 
detail. 

2. I also enclose, for the sake of record 
and not necessarily for printing, a simplified 
family tree of the Afghan Royal Family.(') 
The intermarriages between the various 
branches of the family show the strong posi¬ 
tion occupied by the Mohammedzai 
oligarchy—a position greatly strengthened 
by numerous intermarriages at lower levels 
now shown in this chart. 

I have, &c. 

A. J. GARDENER. 

v 1 ) Not printed. 


Enclosure in No. 10 

Leading Personalities in Afghanistan 

1. His Majesty King Muhammad Zahir Shah 

Muhammadzai. Only surviving son of King Nadir 
Shah. Born 1914. Accompanied father to France 
1924 and educated in that country. Returned to 
Afghanistan October 1930. In 1931 attended a year's 
course at the Infantry Officers' School, Kabul. 
Married (1931) a daughter of Ahmad Shah (L.P. 17). 
Assistant War Minister 1932. September 1933 
officiated as Education Minister in addition to his 
other duties. Was proclaimed King on 8th Novem¬ 
ber 1933, immediately after his father's assassination. 
Up to 1938 he rarely left Kabul. He spends two or 
three months each year at Paghman, the summer 
capital, to which the Government does not move. His 
birthday is celebrated about 15th October each year. 
Has had live sons, Muhammad Akbar, born 1933, 
died 1942; Ahmad Shah, born 1934 ; Muhammad 
Nadir, born 1941 ; Shah Mahmud, born 1946 ; Daud, 
born 1949; and two daughters bom in 1932 and 1936. 
In autumn 1948 His Majesty made an extensive tour 
of Badakshan in the north which was reported 
successful. His Majesty did not, however, come for¬ 
ward as much as was expected during that year. This 
may partly have been due to ill-health, for he has 
suffered not only from a recurrence of an old knee 


injury but also from serious dental trouble which has 
affected his right eye. In May 1949 it was even 
contemplated that he should go abroad for medical 
treatment for his eye. but it was decided that this 
w'ouid be unwise for political reasons and a specialist 
was flown from England to examine him. His con¬ 
dition did not improve, and in October 1949 he left 
for Paris for treatment. Returning to Kabul early 
in April 1950. improved in health. Met ex-King 
Amanullah cordially in Rome. On his way back, 
accompanied by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
who went to Paris earlier to meet him. paid State 
visits to Iraq and Persia and unofficial visits to Egypt 
and Saudi Arabia. Saw the heads of all four 
countries and, it is believed, discussed the Pathanistan 
question. Quiet and unassuming with pleasant 
manners and a fair presence, he has so far had little 
share in the sovernment of the countrv, the real 
pow'er being wielded by his uncle, Shah Mahmud, the 
Prime Minister. He is keen on shooting, tennis, riding 
and swimming. Since his return from abroad he is 
reported to have expressed a desire to take a more 
active part in State affairs, and may have tried to hold 
the balance between the two opposing groups in the 
Cabinet. 


2, Abdul Ahad (Lieutenant-General) 

Son of Abdul Ahad Khan of Ghazni and brother 
of L.P. 35. Born in 1902 in Kabul. Tajik. He owns 
property in Kabul and Ghazni. An infantry officer. 
Was sent to Turkey about 1925 for military training 
and studied in Military Academy, lstanbui. Returned 
to Afghanistan via Herat early in 1929; reached 
Kandahar just after Amanullah fled to India. 
Returned to Herat. Later joined late King Nadir 
Khan in Southern Province and took part in fighting 
there. Appointed Officer Commanding, Kabul 
Citadel, after Nadir's succession. Appointed General 
Officer Commanding. Kandahar, in 1930. Attended 
manoeuvres in Delhi, January 1935. Appointed 
General Officer Commanding, Herat, in June 1935. 
In 1936 visited Musabad on Persian frontier to select 
a site for a post in area given to Afghanistan by the 
Boundary Commission. Appointed commander in 
Farah Province during Helmand water dispute. Sister 
married to L.P. 65 in 1936. Transferred from com¬ 
mand of Herat forces, appointed Governor of Ghazni 
1937. to deal w r ith Ghilzai disturbances. Accused 
Indian Government of intrigue with the Ghilzais. 
Warned Suleiman Khel against Faqir of Ipi. whom 
he called “ a British agent ” working against Afghan 
interests. Visited Turkey in 1942 ostensibly for 
medical treatment but actually to act as military 
observer for the Afghan Government on the progress 
of the world war. Returned in 1943. Commandant 
of an infantrv division in the Kabul Army Corps 1944. 
Visited Bombay in 1945 for medical treatment. 
Appointed Adjutant-General 1946 and Governor of 
the Eastern Province 1948. Still there in June 1950. 

He is an intelligent little man with a great sense 
of humour. He is an enlightened conversationalist 
but not communicative on military matters though 
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he is reputed to be a keen student of his profession 
and a capable commander. Popular and loyal and 
said to be in the King's good favour. Speaks Turkish 
well and a little English. 

3. Abdul Ghani Khan (Lieutenant-General) 

Held minor posts under Amanullah, by whom he 
was dismissed. Assisted Nadir Shah and re-employed 
by the Government as Officer Commanding, Kabul 
Citadel, in 1933. Subsequently temporary Com¬ 
mander of the Southern Province and then Com¬ 
mander of the 1st Kabul Division in 1935. General 
Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Kabul Army Corps, 
in 1946. Decorated 44 Sadar-i-Ali ” 1946. Lieutenant- 
general, Chief of the General Staff, 1948. In Europe 
May-November 1949 for medical treatment, but still 
suffers from recurring ill-health. Speaks a little 
English and French. 

4. Abdul Hadi Khan Dawi 

Dawi Kakar of Kandahar. Son of Abdul Ahad, 
a Governor of Kandahar. Member of the Afghan 
Peace Delegation June 1919. Formerly editor of the 
Aman-i-Afghan . Assistant to the Foreign Minister 
as counsellor in charge of Indian Affairs. Member 
of the Afghan Delegation, Mussoorie Conference 
1920. Arrived Kushk November 1920 with a mission 
to enquire into the position of the Afghan Consul. 
Appointed Afghan representative at Bokhara. 
Returned to Kabul 1921 and resumed his duties in 
the Foreign Office. Appointed Minister in London 
January 1922. Relieved August 1924. On return 
was appointed Minister of Commerce. Was suspected 
of 44 Republican” intrigues during Amanullah’s 
absence in Europe 1928. Went to Russia for three 
months in 1928 in connexion with Russo-Afghan 
trade. Retired from Ministry of Commerce in 
October 1928 to become candidate for the National 
Assembly. Joined Amanullah in Kandahar and fled 
wnth him to India May 1929. Resided in Karachi 
and returned to Kabul in November 1929. Appointed 
Afghan Minister in Berlin December 1929. Resigned 
in March 1931, as he considered the attitude of the 
Afghan Government was too friendly to His Majesty’s 
Government. Went to Mecca in 1931. Reported to 
have met ex-King Amanullah in Venice March 1932. 
In May 1932 returned to Kabul after performing 
pilgrimage to Mecca. Was closely watched by 
Afghan Government who doubted his loyalty. In 
1933 (December) was arrested and imprisoned on 
suspicion of pro-Amanullah activities. Has the 
reputation of being an ardent Nationalist and particu¬ 
larly anti-British, but financially honest. Has also 
been reported to be pro-Russian. Released from 
prison (1947) after Shah Mahmud came to power as 
Prime Minister, and appointed chief private secretary 
to the King (July 1948). Relieved of this post on 
his election in May 1949 to 7th National Assembly, 
of which he became president. An intelligent, shrewd 
man who speaks good English. 

5. Abdul Hakim Khan 

Born about 1900. Was a junior Under-Secretary 
at the Afghan Foreign Office ; transferred to Ministry 
of Education in 1923. Appointed Secretary to 
Afghan Legation in Rome February 1927. Second 
secretary, Berlin, May 1931. Assistant secretary in 
Foreign Ministry 1934-35. Governor of Eastern 
Province September 1939. 1943-46 Director of Agri¬ 
culture. February 1946 Governor of Kataghan 
Province. Transferred as Governor (Wali) of Kabul 
Province in December 1949. Ls intelligent and 
reported honest. Does not belong to any important 
family. 

6. Abdul Hamid Khan 

Muhammadzai. Born about 1898. Son of the late 
Abdul Aziz Khan. Brother of Abdul Husain Khan 


(L.P. 8). Educated in France. In Tehran in 1929 
with his father, with whom he returned to Kabul 
in December 1929. Secretary to the Afghan Legation 
in Rome February 1931-34. First secretary, Moscow, 
1934. In the Protocol Department of tKe Foreign 
Ministry in 1936. Head of Protocol in 1937. Secre¬ 
tary in the Foreign Ministry 1937. Afghan repre¬ 
sentative in Geneva 1939. Returned to Kabul 
November 1939 and reappointed secretary in Foreign 
Ministry in 1940. Until recently was distrusted by 
the Royal Family, but now appears to have been 
restored to favour. Afghan permanent delegate to 
the United Nations 1948. September 1949 leader of 
the Afghan Delegation to U.N.O. Superficial, 
unstable and of no particular ability. 

7. Abdul Have Khan Aziz 

Son of Abdul Husain Khan Aziz (L.P. 8). Was 
director of Afghan National Bank. Appointed first 
secretary. Ministry of National Economy, 1946. 
Member of Afghan Delegation to Havana Conference 
in 1947. Proceeded to the United States at the end 
of 1948 for about seven months. His visit is believed 
to have been connected with Afghan efforts to procure 
the American loan of S21 million granted at the end 
of 1949, and also to study the organisation of 
statistical offices in the United States. Has recently 
been active in the creation of a “ democratic ” 
political party; and, presumably to keep him under 
surveillance in this connexion, was removed from the 
Ministry of National Economy in February 1950 and 
appointed to the Prime Ministry as 44 Legal Adviser.” 

Intelligent, rather idealistic and highly strung. 

8. Abdul Husain Khan Aziz 

Son of the late Abdul Aziz. Born about 1896 and 
educated in Persia. Accompanied his father to 
Tehran in 1920. Was Under-Secretary in Foreign 
Ministry 1924. Dismissed in 1925, partly for taking 
heavy commission on goods purchased in India for 
Afghan Government. Director of Afghan Transport 
Company. Kabul, 1926. Consul-general. Delhi. In 
business in Karachi 1929. then returned to Kabul. 
Afghan Minister in Rome 1930. Afghan delegate to 
the Disarmament Conference at Geneva 1931-32. 
Attended Disarmament Conference, Geneva, during 
1933, and seemed very friendly with Litvinov. 
Transferred as ambassador to Moscow 1933. 
Minister of Public Works 1938. Minister of Posts 
and Telegraphs 1940. Suspected of intrigues with 
Axis 1942-43. Left for Washington in April 1943 
to take up newly-created post of Afghan Minister 
there. It is believed that he was selected for the 
appointment in order to get him out of Kabul. 
Appointed ambassador to India, May 1948, but did 
not proceed owing to ill-health. Visited the United 
States for treatment and on his return appointed 
Minister of Education in May 1949, January 1950 
appointed permanent Afghan delegate to U.N.O. 
A man of considerable ability but suffers from ill- 
health. Not trusted by the Yahya Khel dynasty, and 
believed to be anti-British in his political sympathies. 
Said to have pro-Amanullah leanings. Speaks quite 
good English and has many friends in India where 
he spent some time during the 1914^18 war. 

9. Abdulla Khan 

Tajik ; son of Ahmad Khan of Ghazni and 
brother of Gul Ahmad Khan Tajik (L.P. 31) and 
Abdul Ahad (L.P. 2). Formerly an official in the 
Government Purchasing Department, and afterwards 
their agent in Berlin in 1938-39. Third secretary 
in Ministry of National Economy 1940. Officiating 
Governor of Herat 1941. Became unpopular in 
Herat owing to food shortage and subsequent riot 
resulting in the murder of two Afghan officials. 
During the 1939-45 war was thought to be pro- 
German and to have made a fortune smuggling 
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goods to Russia and Iran. A favourite of ex-Prime 
Minister, Hashim Khan, he is regarded as one of 
the most energetic junior men. Appointed Minister 
of Communications May 1948. Later appointed 
Governor of Herat. 

10. Abdul Majid Khan, alias Abdul Majidoff or 

Hakimotf 

Tajik of Herat, bora about 1902, son of Abdul 
Hakim, of no important family. At one time an 
official in Herat Customs, from where in 1920 he 
went to Moscow and was at one time attached to the 
Afghan Embassy there. Started business in Moscow, 
and made a considerable amount of money by 
exporting and importing contraband goods with the 
connivance of the customs officials. About 1930 he 
settled m Berlin. Prior to proceeding to Berlin he 
is believed to have had a considerable amount of his 
property confiscated by the Soviet Government. 
Recalled to Kabul 1933 by Afghan Government to 
organise and manage a Government trading com¬ 
pany. 1936 managing director of the Afghan 
National Bank and went to Europe to arrange for 
trade credits and contacts. Attended Nazi coneress 
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meeting in Nuremberg in 1937. Minister of Trade 
September 1938. Appointment changed to Minister 
for National Economy April 1939. Left Kabul 
January 1941 for United States but changed plans 
at Karachi and went to Germany for medical treat¬ 
ment. Ill and in Switzerland 1943. Returned to 
Afghanistan in 1946. Again ill and left for United 
States for treatment July 1948. Returned in 
August 1949, having negotiated S21 million loan for 
Afghanistan from Export-Import Bank. In October 
1949. as Minister of National Economy, became head 
of Group II of the Government Executive (con¬ 
trolling National Economy, Finance, Public Works, 
Mines and Agriculture); also member of the newly- 
formed Supreme Council of Government. Relin¬ 
quished appointment as president of the National 
Bank in November 1949. In following month he 
published details of negotiations leading to the 
$21 million loan, and was questioned critically in 
National Assembly in Januarv 1950. Gave 
250,000 afghanis to the 44 Pathanistan Fund ” and 
50,000 for a library in Kandahar. With Prince Daud 
(L.P. 44) is said to be bitterly opposed to the Prime 
Minister (Shah Mahmud) and in June 1950 
resigned and was removed from the post of Minister 
of National Economy. 

Is a tactful and capable business man, the most 
important in the country. Although he is said by 
some to be pro-Russian he is primarily an ardent 
Nationalist and. by his allegiance to Daud, an ardent 
supporter of the policy of Pathanistan. He was 
largely responsible for the introduction of the 
monopoly system and the formation of various 
trading companies. After his return from abroad in 
1946 he set to work energetically to reorganise the 
economic structure of the country, reversing his 
previous policy of monopolies in favour of freer 
trade. 

Speaks Russian and German and fair English and 
has a wife and four children in New York. 

11. Abdul Majid Khan (Doctor) 

Bora in Kabul 1910. Educated at Habibia 
(American) College and in 1933 sent by the Afghan 
Government to America where he received (1941) a 
doctorate in bacteriology and sanitation from the 
University of California. On his return appointed 
doctor of bacteriology in the Bacteriological Insti¬ 
tute and at the same time professor in the Medical 
School in Kabul. A member of the Board of Educa¬ 
tion in 1943, when he was professor of bacteriology 
and physiology in the Faculty of Science. In 1945 
appointed to organise the Afghan University, of 
which he became acting rector. In 1946 led the 


Afghan delegation to the Asiatic Conference in Delhi. 
1948 Acting Minister of Health, with a place in the 
Cabinet; and full Minister in October 1949. 

A quiet and insignificant man chosen for his 
loyalty to the present regime rather than for any 
particular ability. Speaks good English. 

12. Abdul Rahim Khan (General) 

Safi of Reza, Kohistan. where born about 1896, 
son of Abdul Qadir Khan. Brother-in-law of 
Muhammad Husain, accountant under Ameer 
Habibullah Khan, w'ho was executed by King 
Amanullah Khan. Appointed to Sar-i-Os (com¬ 
mander of the Royal bodyguard) by Ameer 
Habibullah at age of 16. Served for five years in 
Kabul. Afterwards was for ten years supervisor of 
bridge construction in the Eastern Province. Pro¬ 
moted brigadier 1921. On outbreak of the 1928 
revolution joined Bacha-i-Saqao and sent by him to 
Mazar-i-Sharif to organise a revolution. He deposed 
the Governor and left for Maimana and Herat, 
where in May he was appointed Civil and Military 
Governor by Bacha-i-Saqao and reappointed later 
by Nadir Shah October 1929. After the success of 
Shah Mahmud in the spring of 1931 in Kataghan 
and Badakhstan, he decided to submit to Nadir 
Shah, by whom in September 1942 he w'as confirmed 
as Governor of Herat. Dealt firmly with an attempt 
to incite the Herat garrison to mutiny in 1933. At 
time of Nadir Shah’s assassination gave his 
allegiance to King Zahir Shah. Appointed head 
of Perso-Afghan Boundary Commission September 
1934, and June 1935 Minister of Public Works. 
Appointed Assistant to the Prime Minister with 
status of a Cabinet Minister (1938). Arrested in 
January 1946 by ex-Prime Minister Hashim Khan 
together wth his son-in-law Khalil-UIlah Khan, also 
in the Prime Ministry, for suspected complicity in 
the Safi disturbances of 1945. Released 1948, 
though still under surveillance. 

Although he is a man of great personality, who 
governed his province well, he has always been sus¬ 
pect by the present regime of some form of dis¬ 
loyalty though the rumours about him have varied 
from time to time, that he w'as pro-Amanullah. pro- 
Russian, pro-Republican, pro-Axis, separatist, &c. 

13. Abdul Rahman Khan 

Nominated Afghan Minister at Bagdad January 
1941. and was on his way to Bagdad wffien he was 
recalled from Karachi owing to outspoken criticism 
of commercial policy of Abdul Majid Khan (L.P. 10) 
in which he had indulged just before his departure. 
Later reported to Bagdad and presented his creden¬ 
tials to the Regent of Iraq in October 1941. Recalled 
April 1948 and appointed Director-General of 
Political Sections of Foreign Ministry September 
1948. A stolid but apparently friendly man. 


14. Abdul Rahman Khan Mahmudi 

Born in 1907 in Kabul. Completed his medical 
courses in 1937 at the Kabul Medical Faculty of 
which he became a member. Specialist in mental 
and nervous diseases. In 1948 was sentenced to 
four months’ imprisonment for criticising the 
Government regarding the method of election to 
municipal councils. Shortly afterwards was released 
on the intervention of Abdul Majid to whom he w r as 
appointed medical adviser. Acting chief of the 
Public Health Department and member of the 7th 
National Assembly 1949. Was one of the leaders 
of Assembly Opposition in January 1950 to alleged 
mishandling of the country’s finances by Abdul 
Majid, Minister of National Economy. Is believed 
to be a supporter of the growing “ Democrat Party ” 
movement. 
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15. Abdul Samad Khan 

Tajik. Secretary of Afghan Legation in London ; 
returned to Kabul May 1925, visiting Mecca en 
route, and appointed a junior Under-Secretary in 
the Foreign Ministry. Member of Afghan deputa¬ 
tion to Ibn Saud s All-Muslim Conference May 1926. 
First secretary, Paris, October 1926. To the Foreign 
Ministry as Assistant Secretary November 1928 ; 
In Protocol Department February 1931. Minister at 
Rome February 1936. Represented King Zahir Shah 
at Coronation in London 1937. Director-General 
of Political Department in the Foreign Ministry 1946 
and Permanent Under-Secretary in 1948. 

An intelligent man, possessing good manners, but 
not a forceful personality. Speaks English, French 
and Italian, and appears to be well disposed to us. 

16. Ahmad AH Jan (or Khan) 

Sardar, Muhammadzai. Born 1899. Son of 
Suleiman Khan and cousin of King Nadir Shah. 
Brother of Ali Shah Khan. Appointed aide-de-camp 
to King Amanullah 1923, but incurred his dis¬ 
pleasure by marrying without his approval. 
Governor of Jalalabad 1923-24. Imprisoned by 
Bacha-i-Saqao April 1929, but released in October. 
Minister in Paris November 1929 ; transferred to 
London June 1931. Represented Afghanistan at the 
Economic Conference. London, 1933. Relieved in 
July 1933 and appointed Minister of Education. 
1937, ambassador at Tehran 1939, transferred to 
London as minister. Returned to Kabul 1946 on 
relief by Muhammad Naim Khan. 

Is a pleasant man, a keen sportsman, but not very 
capable. Is lazy and quite ineffectual. Is pro- 
British and very friendly to members of the British 
Embassy. His wife was educated in England and 
speaks and writes English perfectly. He, himself, 
speaks English, French and Urdu. His eldest son, 
Abdul Ali, born about 1926, is studying at London 
University. His wife and youngest son Muhammad 
Ali (born about 1936) are in Kabul. Appointed 
July 1948 Minister of State and civil aide-de-camp 
to King Zahir Shah. 

17. Ahmad Shah Khan 

Sardar, Muhammadzai. Son of Sardar Muham¬ 
mad Asaf Khan. Born at Dehra Dun 1889. 
Returned to Afghanistan 1901. Accompanied 
Ameer Habibullah Khan to India 1907. On the 
night of the murder of Ameer Habibullah Khan 
(1919) was in command of the guard. Was an aide- 
de-camp of ex-King Amanullah. Went to Europe 
via India in 1929 with a message from Bacha-i- 
Saqao to Nadir Khan. Returned and appointed 
Minister of Court April 1930. March 1932 went on 
pilgrimage to Mecca as representative of the King 
and negotiated a “Treaty of Friendship" with Saudi 
Arabiar Visited India in the spring of 1933 for 
medical treatment, where he married a second wife. 
His eldest daughter was married to King Zahir Shah 
in November 1931. Two of his four sisters were 
married to King Nadir Shah and his brother, 
Muhammad Aziz Khan. Still Minister of Court, 
Fond of shooting, fishing and gardening, but suffers 
from a heart complaint and therefore not very active. 
Does not take any active interest in politics. Speaks 
Urdu and a little English and is a pleasant, friendly 
and easy-going man. 

18. Ali Muhammad Khan Mtr/a 

Born about 1894. Brother-in-law of Ameer 
Habibullah. Travelled in Europe, and on return 
(1923) appointed assistant in the Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion. In 1925 promoted Under-Secretary, Ministrv 
of Education. Minister at Rome February 1927. 
Was with Amanullah in London March 1928. 
Minister of Commerce November 1928. A member 
of Bacha-i-Saqao’s “ Council for the Maintenance of 
Order" February 1929. Appointed Minuter of 


Education November 1929. June 1933 appointed 
Afghan representative at the Economic Conference, 
London, and in July minister in London. Minister 
in Switzerland and lepresentative of Afghanistan to 
the League of Nations February 1935. Selected to 
represent Afghanistan at the Fourth International 
Hospital Conference in Rome May 1935. Repre¬ 
sented King Zahir Shah at funeral of King George V 
in London January 1936. Returned to Kabul 1938 
and appointed Minister for Foreign Affairs. Visited 
Tehran 1939 for wedding celebrations of Crown 
Prince of Iran and to attend meeting of Council of 
Saadabad Pact. Decorated Sardar-i-Ala 1946. 
Joined King in Paris in January 1950 and accom¬ 
panied him on his visits to Egvpt, Saudi Arabia, Iraq 
and Persia. Is still Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

Speaks English well but no French ; is a keen 
student of English literature and interested par¬ 
ticularly in education. Enlightened, capable and 
genuinely friendly to Britain, but not a strong 
character and lacks energy. Said to have a Russian 
mistress who was believed at one time to pass on 
to the Russian Embassy whatever information she 
got from him. Not related to the ruling family, he 
has, nevertheless, latterly acquired considerable 
influence with the Government and the King. 

19. Aii Shah Khan (General). 

Muhammadzai. Born about 1900, son of 
Muhammad Suiaiman Khan, first cousin of late King 
Nadir Shah and brother of Ahmad Ali Khan 
(L.P. 16). Was commandant of military schools and 
the military college from 1932 to 1939. Governor 
and General Officer Commanding, Kandahar, 1939. 
August 1941 transferred to the Southern Province as 
Governor and General Officer Commanding, Southern 
Province Army Corps and promoted general. Re¬ 
lieved of his post in April 1944 and still unemployed 
in July 1948. Believed now back in service. 

He is a pleasant, rather easy-going individual, but 
has not been very successful as an administrator. 

20. Allah Nawaz 

Indian of Multan. Son of Khan Bahadur Rab 
Nawaz Khan, honorary magistrate, Multan. As a 
student in Lahore ran away to Afghanistan. In 
Jalalabad (1920) was an assistant editor of the 
Ittihad-i-Mashriqi . Superintendent of schools, 
Jalalabad Circle. Was agent of the Indian Revolu¬ 
tionary Party in Afghanistan and Tashkent and 
channel of communication between them and the 
Hindustani fanatics. 1927 employed by the German- 
Afghan Company as interpreter. Helped Nadir Shah 
in his advance on Kabul 1929. Appointed Minister 
of Court October 1929, and equerry November 1929. 
Visited Europe in 1931. 1932 and 1933, when popular 
rumour in Kabul said he had been sent to assassinate 
ex-King Amanullah. Appointed Minister in Berlin 
1935, although not at first accepted by the German 
Government owing to his being the representative 
at the trial of Said Kemal. Remained as Minister at 
Berlin until the collapse of Germany, having returned 
several times on visits to Kabul, once (1940) via 
Russia. 

Devoted to late King Nadir Shah, his life has been 
threatened by the Amanullah Partv. Trusted by ex- 
Prime Minister, Hashim Khan, who considered him 
very capable. Said to be anti-British. Now in 
Switzerland as guardian to the King's elder daughter. 
Princess Bilqis. 

21. Amanullah Khan 

Ex-King of Afghanistan, third son of Ameer 
Habibullah Khan by the Ulya Hazrat. Born 1 st June, 
1892. In 1914 married Souriya, daughter of Sardar 
Mahmud Tarzi. 1916 reported friendly with German 
mission in Kabul and in favour of intervention in 
the wa r against Britain. When Court moved to 
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Jalalabad in winte; 1918-19 he remained behind as 
Governor of Kabul, and was in a very strong position, 
witn control of the arsenal, treasury and stores, wnen 
the Ameer was murdered in February 1*19 He pro¬ 
claimed himself Ameer, declared his uncle Nasruilah 
a usurper, and accused him of complicity in the 
murder. The troops in Jalalabad and Kabul sided 
witn him and Nasruilah was compelled to submit. 
On 27th February was formally crowned by the 
Tagao Mullah, and in a speech stated that 
Inayatullah, eldest son of the Ameer Habibullah, had, 
by his recognition of Nasrullah's usurpation, forfeited 
his claim to the throne. On 13th April held a special 
durbar in Kabul for the trial of those accused of the 
Ameer's murder, and at its conclusion a colonel 
named Ali Shah Reza, generally regarded as a mere 
scapegoat, was sentenced to death and executed. 
Sardar Nasruilah and others sentenced to imprison¬ 
ment for life. Amanullah soon found his position 
threatened by intrigue on behalf of Inayatullah and 
the restivene.>s of the army, who were not satisfied 
with the enquiry made into the murder of Habibullah. 
The army was therefore despatched to the Indian 
frontier, in order to divert its attention and to take 
advantage of the disturbances in India should these 
develop into open rebellion. The commande'-in-chief 
apparently exceeded his instructions and precipitated 
hostilities, which resulted in the Third Afghan War. 
A variety of considerations led to the grant of lenient 
terms to Afghanistan, including recognition of her 
complete independence. As a result Amanullah 
Khan was able to claim he had won the freedom of 
his country by the sword, and. by conclusion of 
treaties with a number of European countries, that 
he had brought about the recognition of Afghanistan 
on a basis of equality by the Great Powers. These 
tactics gained him considerable prestige, both in his 
country and throughout the East. This prestige 
tended to increase his natural vanity and render him 
impatient of advice. Through his wife he had been 
brought under “Young Turk" influence, and he 
proceeded to carry out a fantastically rapid pro¬ 
gramme of reform without regard for the backward¬ 
ness and prejudice of his people, particularly the 
mullahs. He failed to profit by the warning sounded 
by several rebellions, the most serious of which was 
the Khost rising o e 1924, and continued to spend his 
revenues on schemes for social or educational progress 
whilst neslectine his armv. These tendencies were 
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exaggerated as a result of his European tour of 
1927-28. and particularly, it is believed, as a result 
of his visit to Mustafa Kemal at Ankara. In the 
autumn of 1928 the Shinwaris rose in revolt and were 
soon followed by other tribes. Bacha-i-Saqao, a 
brigand of low birth, attacked Kabul in December 
1928 and again in January' 1929. Amanullah 
announced his abdication in favour of Inayatullah 
on 14th January and fled to Kandahar a day or two 
later. At Kandahar attempted to rally support for 
Durrani dynasty and formally rescinded his abdica¬ 
tion. In April he advanced on Kabul, but owing 
to the hostility of the Ghilzais, was repulsed near 
Ghazni and defeated at Mukur. Arrived at Chaman 
with his family on 23rd May, and sailed from Bombay 
for Italy on 22nd June. 1929. Visited Mustafa 
Kemal in Ankara several times in 1930, returning 
to Italy. Visited Mecca in 1931 to perform 
pilgrimage, with the object of either rehabilitating 
himself in Moslem eyes, or concerting measures for 
the recovery of his throne. Published a letter decry¬ 
ing King Nadir and his regime. At Venice in March 
1932 reported to have met Afghan Minister from 
Berlin: more likely it was Abdul Hadi Khan 
(L.P. 4). Said to have definite understandings with 
Soviet and Persia and to have many friends in Ger¬ 
many. Constant rumours of his whereabouts and 
intentions were circulated among the tribes on both 
sides of the border during 1932. Reported to be 


writing his autobiography and going to Russia when 
he had finished it to have it puDlisned by the Soviet. 
Tnis has never materialised. In Europe he constantly 
intrigued against the present Afghan regime with a 
view, to regaining throne. July 1933 visited Con¬ 
stantinople and held a meeting of his principal sup¬ 
porters there. Reported to have tried, unsuccessfully, 
to obtain Soviet support to his ettorts The execution 
of the late Ghulam Nabi, one of his chief adherents, 
intensified his hostility against the Yahya Khel. 
Members of his party were responsible for the 
assassinations of King Nadir Shah (Kabul 1933) and 
his brother Muhammad Aziz (Berlin 1933) and were 
active in intriguing on Amanuliah’s behalf. Deprived 
of Afghan nationality in November 1933. Received 
an annual allowance of about £150 a month from 
the Italian Go\ernment, and rumoured to draw an 
allowance from the Soviet Government. Was in 
Rome with his family when it was liberated by the 
Allies at the end of the war. Before Shah Wali’s 
return from Paris to Afghanistan early in 1947 
Amanullah informed him that he wished to make 
his peace with the present dynasty. Following this 
and other approaches to Afghan representatives in 
Rome he was informed that nothing could be done 
until he had made his submission. This he did in a 
letter dated 27th October, 1948. to King Zahir Shah, 
which appeared in the Kabul press on 18th Novem¬ 
ber, 1948, together with an intimation that the King 
and Parliament had agreed to pardon Amanullah and 
to restore his Afghan nationality. He was subse¬ 
quently granted an allowance from the Afghan 
Government now (June 1950) said to be £600 a 
month. The Afghan Government do not apparently 
intend that he should ever return to Afghanistan, and 
after the initial announcement, which gave rise to 
certain of pro-Amanullah rumour, have dropped 
the subject entirely. Still in Italy in June 1950, where 
he met King Zahir Shah cordially earlier in the 
year when the latter was on his w ? ay to Paris. An old 
man now, though, and unlikely to regain any of his 
political importance. 

22. Amir-ud-Din Khan 

Born 1899 in Kabul. Educate! at Habibiya 
(American) College, and after working in the elec¬ 
tricity department went to Germany, whence he 
returned in 1932 with a diploma in electrical 
engineering. Technical director and later president 
of the Textile Company. In 1948 visited Europe 
and the United States on a purchasing mission. 
Elected to Kabul Provincial Advisory Council 1949 
but refused to accept election. Appointed Director- 
General of Agriculture in October 1949. Left for 
Moscow in April 1950 as member of three-man trade 
mission to the U.S.S.R. 


23. Asadullah Khan (Lieutenant-General) 

Sardar, Muhammadzai, born 1911, son of the late 
Ameer Habibullah by the Ulya Janab. sister of the 
late King Nadir Shah. Is thus half-brother of ex- 
King Amanullah and cousin of King Zahir Shah. 
Educated at the French school, Kabul. Imprisoned 
in Kabul by Bacha-i-Saqao in 1929 and grossly ill- 
treated. Appointed Sar-i-Os (Commander of the 
Royal Bodyguard) and aide-de-camp to the Minister 
of War. then (December 1930) Quartermaster- 
General in addition to his other duties. Appointed 
General Officer Commanding. Guards Division, in 
1933. W r ent to Persia to attend millenary celebra¬ 
tions of the poet Firdausi October 1934 and returned 
to Kabul in the same month, having met Reza Shah. 
Left Kabul for Europe (March 1937) and represented 
King Zahir Shah at the Coronation of King 
George VI. Attended Turkish manoeuvres (August- 
September 1937). On the reorganisation of the 
Kabul Army Corps in 1939 he was relieved of his 
































Guards command and became Inspector-General of 
the Army. Chief of General Staff May 1946. 
Occasionally officiated as Minister of Defence until 
1943 when he was appointed Deputy Prime Minister 
and Minister of the Interior. October 1949 also 
Second Assistant in the Prime Ministry and member 
of the newlv-formed Supreme Council of Govern¬ 
ment. 

Is important as the lineal representative of both 
the “Kabul" and Peshawar " Sardars. He is not 
a particularly strong character and is therefore not 
likely to be any danger to the present regime. Is a 
great favourite of the present Prime Minister, Shah 
Mahmud, who is married to his half-sister. Though 
nervous in manner he is intelligent and takes his 
profession seriously. Is very well disposed to the 
British. Speaks fluent French, and took his wife to 
Paris for medical treatment in 1949. Has one son 
born in 1934. 

24. Ata Muhammad Khan 

Haji, Tokhi. Son of the late Sardar Abdullah 
Khan, Governor of Mazar in the time of Ameer 
Habibullah. Quarrelled with Hashim Khan 
(L.P. 47) in the time of Ameer Habibullah. In 
Jalalabad when Ameer Habibullah was murdered ; 
arrested and condemned to death, but reprieved at 
last moment. Again arrested on suspicion of com¬ 
plicity in unsuccessful attempt on Amanullah's life 
at Paghman in 1920, but released at Mahmud Tam's 
request. Appointed diplomatic representative, 
Bokhara, but his arrival coincided with the Bolshevik 
revolt (1920) and he returned to Mazar. Was one 
of Afghan officials ordered to render secret assis¬ 
tance to Enver Pasha in Central Asia (1922). Un¬ 
employed for four years. Appointed Governor of 
Balkh at time of Amanullah's visit to Mazar (1928) 
just prior to latter’s visit to Europe, and awarded 
the Order of Aster. During the revolution fought 
against the Saqavi forces of Abdur Rahim, was 
defeated and fled to Tashkent. Accompanied the 
late GhuJam Nabi in his unsuccessful effort to 
recapture Northern Afghanistan in April 1929, and 
again retired to Russian territory. Returned to 
Afghanistan soon after Nadir Shah’s accession. Was 
a member of the Commission of Reconstruction sent 
under Yakub Khan to Mazar-i-Shariff in March 

1930. Commanded a flying column during opera¬ 
tions against Ibrahim Beg 1931. Promoted major- 
general and awarded the Order of Astor, 2nd Class, 

1931. Appointed a member of the Senate December 

1931. Visited Mecca 1932. 1943 President of the 

Senate. May 1946 appointed Minister of Justice 
and given the title of Sardar-i-Ali. Relieved of the 
post in October 1949. 

25. Faiz Muhammad Khan Zekria 

Sardar, Muhammadzai. Son of Sardar Gul 
Muhammad Khan. Bom about 1899. Was secre¬ 
tary to Muhammad Aslam Khan, Afghan Envoy, 
Tashkent. Adviser to Muhammad Wali Khan, 
Afghan Envoy to Moscow 1920. First counsellor 
to Muhammad Wali’s mission to Europe 1921 which 
visited London, America. Paris and Rome. First 
Under-Secretary in Foreign Ministry 1922. In 
addition acted as Minister of Education 1923. 
Appointed Minister of Education March 1924. A 
member of Bacha-i-Saqao’s “Council for the Main¬ 
tenance of Order ’’ April 1929, although at one time 
the Bacha had condemned him to death. Appointed 
Foreign Minister by King Nadir Shah November 
1929. Went on pilgrimage to Mecca in 1933. Left 
Kabul December 1935 for an extended European 
tour. In London was received in audience by The 
King and had conversations with the Secretaries of 
State for Foreign Affairs and India. Saw Hitler in 
Berlin and finally reached Kabul in April 1936 via 
Moscow. Again visited Europe in 1936. and 
returned in January 1937. Relinquished post of 


Foreign Minister in 1938 on appointment as ambas¬ 
sador to Turkey. Transferred to London as ambas¬ 
sador in July 1948. Recalled to Kabul for consulta¬ 
tions in February-May 1949, he indulged in sustained 
and voluble advocacy of the Afghan case for 
“ Pathanistan ’’ and was impervious to argument. 
Appointed Minister of Education (October 1949) 
and, as such, head of Group III of the Government 
Executive (controlling Education and Health) and 
member of the Supreme Council of Government. 
His first address to the university was a fiery speech 
on the rights of “ Pathanistan.” 

Well educated and intelligent, he has a good name 
for financial honesty. Is friendly but superficial, in¬ 
sincere and self-indulgent. Incapable of sustained 
mental effort. 

\ 

26. Fazl Ahmad Khan Msjaddadi 

Hazrat Sahib of Cnaughatan, Herat. Son of 
Abdul Wahab and grandson of Hazrat Muhammad 
Umar Jan of the family of Sirhind Pirs. Born 1892 
at Bakharz in East Persia, where his father was in 
exile. The family returned to Afghanistan in 1902. 
Qualified as a judge in religious matters. Visited 
Nadir Shah on his accession in 1929, and was ap¬ 
pointed Assistant Minister of Justice 1930, and 
officiating Minister 1932. After Nadir Shah's 
assassination visited Kandahar to spread propaganda 
in favour of King Zahir Shah. Minister of Justice 
1934. Member of joint Perso-Afghan Commission 
to enquire into the Zorabad (Iran) incident December 
1934. May 1946 appointed President of the Senate. 

His family is influential and receives an allow¬ 
ance from the Afghan Government, but he himself 
lacks influence and character. He has pleasant 
manners and is friendly. Married in 1930 a 
daughter of Sher Agha (L.P. 27). 

27. Fazal-i-Umar (Sher Agha) 

Known popularly as the Mullah of Shor Bazaar. 
A member of the family of Sirhind Pirs established 
in Kabul. Son of Qu>um Khan, Hazrat Sahib of 
Shor Bazaar, from whom he inherited the title. 
1926 went on pilgrimage to Mecca and did not 
return to Kabul, but eventually went to Dera Ismail 
Khan, where in 1928 he was intriguing against 
Amanullah. Expelled from North-West Frontier 
Province March 1928 for preaching against Afghan 
Government. September 1928 Amanullah asked him 
to return to Afghanistan but he refused. Alter the 
abdication of Amanullah he went to the Southern 
Province where he assisted Nadir Shah. Appointed 
Minister of Justice November 1929, In June his 
daughter married Fazal Ahmad Khan (L.P. 26). 
December 1931 tendered resignation and ceased 
working as Minister. Reported at this time to be 
spreading anti-Nadir propaganda. His resignation, 
however, was not accepted until December 1932. 
Given a fort and 70 acres of land in Chahardeh by 
King Zahir Shah (March 1936). Visited Mecca 
1938 and Sirhind (Punjab) on pilgrimage March 
1940. In 1942 expressed desire for Allied victory 
but was also reported in close contact w'ith Italian 
Legation at this time. Visited India 1944 and again 
1945. 

Reactionary and opposed to progressive reforms, 
he cannot be regarded as a whole-hearted sup¬ 
porter of present regime and for that reason is not 
trusted by the Government, though he cannot be 
said to be pro-Amanullah. In 1947 and 1948 
opposed official Afghan Government policy of dis¬ 
couraging the movement of tribesmen to the Kashmir 
front. Active in advocating the Arab cause in 
Palestine. In December 1948 toured northern 
Pakistan, making speeches of outspoken condemna¬ 
tion of Indian behaviour in Kashmir and fulsome 
praise for Pakistan. Early in 1949 he spoke at a 
Jalalabad jirga in general support of the Afghan 
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Dvernment’s campaign against Pakistan, but later 
j was reported to be urging moderation on the 
Dvernment. He continued to advocate all-out sup- 
>rt to Pakistan in Kashmir. Wields great indu¬ 
ce amongst Suleiman Khel Ghilzai. Very close to 
e King, in spite of the Government’s dislike of 
m ; and may be influencing Zahir Shah to counsel 
□deration on the Prime Minister in the Pathanistan 
spute. 

• Ghulam Faruq Khan 

Muhammadzai. Born 1902. Son of Sardar 
uhammad Usman Khan. Arrested with his father 
the same time as ex-King Amanullah arrested the 
azrat Sahibs of Shor Bazar September 1928. 
^leased October 1928. Went to Peshawar and 
turned to Afghanistan with Hashim Khan March 
29. Later employed on propaganda work for 
ashim in Mohmand country. Under-Secretary to 
£ Minister of the Interior December 1929. 
avernor of the Eastern Province December 1930. 
fft Jalalabad and took over the Governorship of 
indahar in 1932. Did well as Governor and dis¬ 
ced considerable energy. July 1935 appointed 
3vernor of Herat in succession to Abdur Rahim, 
gain appointed Governor of Kandahar (1938); 
lieved of post (1939) owing to poor health, and 
pointed officiating Home Minister. 1941 appointed 
avernor. Kataghan and Badakshan Provinces, and 
1942 returned to Kabul to officiate as Home 
inister for short time. Transferred February 1946 
head of the civil and military administration in 

- Eastern Province where he was successful in 
-uring the submission of the Safi rebels. May 
46 appointed Minister of the Interior and given 

- title of “ Sardar-i-AIa.” Incurred the displeasure 
the Prime Minister in 1942 owing to a liaison with 

- wife of his brother-in-law. He divorced his wife 
d much against the wish of the Royal Family, 
trried the wife of his brother-in-law. Relieved 
his appointment July 1948 and appointed Minister 
State. 

Is capable and hard working and is believed to be 
ral to the present regime. Gave a house in 1950 

* the newlv-formed National Club. 

> Ghulam Muhammad Khan 

Sardar, Muhammadzai. A younger brother of 
*mad Ali Khan (L.P. 16) and Ali Shah Khan 
P- 19). Born about 1907. Educated at the 
“nch School, Kabul. Employed as clerk in the 
reign Ministry prior to his appointment as chief 
protocol there in 1939. May 1946 Afghan Con- 
-General in Delhi. [1948 Afghan Charge 
Affaires in Delhi with the rank of counsellor.] 
; ad of I.L.O. at Geneva June 1949. May 1950 
un chief of protocol. Foreign Ministry. 

Friendly and pleasant, but has an exaggerated 
a of his own importance. Speaks French and 
^d English. 

Ghulam Muhammad khan 

Son of late Sher Ahmad Khan ; born about 1902. 
idied in the Military College and in Europe, 
irried a daughter of Muhammad Aziz Khan, 
^ther of King Nadir Shah. Started service as 
rk in Trade Ministry and later promoted Director 
Factories. Visiied India 1933. July 1941 secre- 
v of the Ministry of Mines. Flew' to England in 
tober 1945 for a serious operation and returned 
»ril ] 946. May 1946 appointed Acting Minister 
Mines. Left for Switzerland to take his w'ife 
medical treatment early in 1949. October 1949 
nister of Communications. 

^ pleasant and friendly, if somewfiat colourless 
ividual. Is a brother-in-law of Muhammad Umar 
an (L.P. 59). Speaks English. 


31. Ghulam Muhammad Khan 

Born about 1907. Educated at Habibiya (Ameri¬ 
can) College in Kabul, and subsequently in Germany, 
where he became an electrical engineer. Later head 
of the Electrical Company of Afghanistan, where he 
made a very good name for himself. President of 
the Kabul Municipality 1949. In Germany during 
first quarter of 1950 to negotiate for hydro-electric 
equipment for Ministry of National Economy. He 
instigated and carried through a number of reforms 
with very great energy and has far-reaching plans for 
developing Kabul into a clean, modern city. 

A man of no important family and of apparently 
eccentric behaviour, but popular. Germanophile. 
Speaks fluent German and tolerable English. 

32. Ghulam Rasul Khan (Lieutenant-General) 

Governor of Ghazni and Karaw ; az 1939. 
Officiating Governor of the Southern Province 1944. 
Master-General of the Ordnance in the Ministry of 
Defence in 1946 and Adjutant-General in 1948. Now 

Military Governor of the Southern Province. 

* 

33. Ghulam Siddiq khan 

Sardar-i-Ala. Son of Sipah Salar (commander-in- 
chief) Ghulam Haider, Charkhi. Brother of Ghulam 
Jilani Khan, Ghulam Nabi and Abdul Aziz. Bom 
1894. Assistant to Gul Muhammad Khan, Afghan 
Envoy in India, October 1919, and a junior member 
of the Afghan Delegation at the Mussoorie Confer¬ 
ence. Second counsellor to the Afghan Mission under 
Wali Muhammad Khan, which visited Europe in 
1920. Appointed Afghan Minister at Berlin 1922, 
where he remained until April 1926. First personal 
secretary to the King and Minister of Court January 

1927. Appointed to officiate as Foreign Minister 
January 1927 during absence of the late Mahmud 
Tarzi in Europe. With King Amanullah in Europe 

1928. Appointed Foreign Minister November 1928. 
Sent to Jalalabad to bargain with rebels December 

1928. Fled with Amanullah to Kandahar January 

1929. Despatched to Russia by Amanullah on a 

special mission March 1929. Assumed the duties 
of Afghan Minister, Moscow. April 1929. Returned 
Kabul December 1929. In Mecca June 1930. In 
Berlin 1930 engaged in anti-Nadir activities. 
Returned to Afghanistan under promise of free 
pardon from the King. Suspected distributing agent 
of Amanuliah’s letters in Kabul April 1931. Arrived 
Berlin 1931, to take up the appointment of Afghan 
Minister. Worked almost openly against his own 
Government and Britain during his tenure in Berlin. 
Wrote to Nadir professing his loyalty in July 1932. 
His brother, Ghulam Nabi. was staying with him in 
July 1932 when he was invited to return to 
Afghanistan by the King. As a result of the plot 
discovered when Ghulam Nabi was executed in 
November 1932, Ghulam Siddiq was dismissed from 
his appointment. Visited Mecca during spring 1933 
and in touch with pro-Amanullah Afghan element 
amongst the pilgrims. Visited Constantinople in early 
summer and was in touch with Soviet representative, 
Bovoroi, through his brother Abdul Aziz Khan. 
Engaged in active pro-Amanullah work in Europe. 
Visited Berlin November 1933 and Rome January 
1934. 1934 married sister of ex-Queen Souriya. 

Lived in Berlin (1936) and frequently visited Rome, 
where believed in close touch with Amanullah and 
working hard on his behalf. Receives annual 
allowance from Italian Government. A close per¬ 
sonal friend of ex-King Amanullah and greatly 
trusted by him. Speaks French, German and a little 
English. Bitterly opposed to present Afghan regime, 
and now ex-King Amanuliah’s principal adherent in 
Europe. Stated to be wealthy. Deprived of Afghan 
nationality November 1933. Believed involved in 
spring 1940 in plot to restore Amanullah with German 
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Guards command and became Inspector-General of 
the Army. Chief of General Staff May 1946. 
Occasionally officiated as Minister of Defence until 
1948 when he was appointed Deputy Prime Minister 
and Minister of the Interior. October 1949 also 
Second Assistant in the Prime Ministry and member 
of the newly-formed Supreme Council of Govern¬ 
ment. 

Is important as the lineal representative of both 
the * Kabul " and “ Peshawar" Sardars. He is not 
a particularly strong character and is therefore not 
likely to be any danger to the present regime. Is a 
great favourite of the present Prime Minister, Shah 
Mahmud, who is married to his half-sister. Though 
nervous in manner he is intelligent and takes his 
profession seriously. Is very well disposed to the 
British. Speaks fluent French, and took his wife to 
Paris for medical treatment in 1949. Has one son 
born in 1934. 

24. Ata Muhammad Khan 

Haji. Tokhi. Son of the late Sardar Abdullah 
Khan. Governor of Mazar in the time of Ameer 
Habibuilah. Quarrelled with Hashim Khan 
(L.P. 47) in the time of Ameer Habibuilah. In 
Jalalabad when Ameer Habibuilah was murdered ; 
arrested and condemned to death, but reprieved at 
last moment. Again arrested on suspicion of com¬ 
plicity in unsuccessful attempt on AmanullaiTs life 
at Paghman in 1920, but released at Mahmud Tarzi's 
request. Appointed diplomatic representative, 
Bokhara, but his arrival coincided with the Bolshevik 
revolt (1920) and he returned to Mazar. Was one 
of A\fghan officials ordered to render secret assis¬ 
tance to Enver Pasha in Central Asia (1922). Un¬ 
employed for four years. Appointed Governor of 
Balkh at time of Amanullah's visit to Mazar (1928) 
just prior to latter's visit to Europe, and awarded 
the Order of Astor. During the revolution fought 
against the Saqavi forces of Abdur Rahim, was 
defeated and fled to Tashkent. Accompanied the 
late Ghulam Nabi in his unsuccessful effort to 
recapture Northern Afghanistan in April 1929, and 
again retired to Russian territory. Returned to 
Afghanistan soon after Nadir Shah’s accession. Was 
a member of the Commission of Reconstruction sent 
under Yakub Khan to Mazar-i-Shariff in March 

1930. Commanded a flying column during opera¬ 
tions against Ibrahim Beg 1931. Promoted major- 
general and awarded the Order of Astor, 2nd Class. 

1931. Appointed a member of the Senate December 

1931. Visited Mecca 1932. 1943 President of the 

Senate. May 1946 appointed Minister of Justice 
and given the title of Sardar-i-Ali. Relieved of the 
post in October 1949. 

25. Fai/ Muhammad Khan Zekria 

Sardar, Muhammadzai. Son of Sardar Gul 
Muhammad Khan. Born about 1899. Was secre¬ 
tary to Muhammad Aslam Khan, Afghan Envoy, 
Tashkent. Adviser to Muhammad Wali Khan, 
Afghan Envoy to Moscow 1920. First counsellor 
to Muhammad Wali's mission to Europe 1921 which 
visited London, America. Paris and Rome. First 
Under-Secretary in Foreign Ministry 1922. In 
addition acted as Minister of Education 1923. 
Appointed Minister of Education March 1924. A 
member of Bacha-i-Saqao's “ Council for the Main¬ 
tenance of Order ’* April 1929, although at one time 
the Bacha had condemned him to death. Appointed 
Foreign Minister by King Nadir Shah November 
1929. Went on pilgrimage to Mecca in 1933. Left 
Kabul December 1935 for an extended European 
tour. In London was received in audience by The 
King and had conversations with the Secretaries of 
State for Foreign Affairs and India. Saw Hitler in 
Berlin and finally reached Kabul in April 1936 via 
Moscow. Again visited Europe in 1936, and 
returned in January 1937. Relinquished post of 


Foreign Minister in 1938 on appointment as am! 
sador to Turkey. Transferred to London as ami * 
sador in July 1948. Recalled to Kabul for consu 
tions in February-May 1949, he indulged in sustai 
and voluble advocacy of the Afghan case 

Pathanistan" and was impervious to argum 
Appointed Minister of Education (October 1^ 
and, as such, head of Group III of the Governit 
Executive (controlling Education and Health) 
member of the Supreme Council of Governm 
His first address to the university w'as a fiery spi 
on the rights of 4 * Pathanistan.” 

Well educated and intelligent, he has a good n; 
for financial honesty. Is friendly but superficial, 
sincere and self-indulgent. Incapable of sustai 
mental effort. 

26. Fazl Ahmad Khan Mrnaddadi 

Hazrat Sahib of Chaughatan, Herat. Son 
Abdul Wahab and grandson of Hazrat Muhatnl 
Umar Jan of the family of Sirhind Pirs. Born 1 
at Bakharz in East Persia, where his father wa 
exile. The family returned to Afghanistan in 1 
Qualified as a judge in religious matters. Vis I 
Nadir Shah on his accession in 1929, and was 
pointed Assistant Minister of Justice 1930, 
officiating Minister 1932. After Nadir Sh 
assassination visited Kandahar to spread propaga 
in favour of King Zahir Shah. Minister of Jui 
1934. Member of joint Perso-Afghan Commis 
to enquire into the Zorabad (Iran) incident Decen 
1934. May 1946 appointed President of the Sei 

His family is influential and receives an al ! 
ance from The Afghan Government, but he hin 
lacks influence and character. He has plea 
manners and is friendly. Married in !93< 
daughter of Sher Agha (L.P. 27). 

27. Fazal-MJmar (Sher Agha) 

Known popularly as the Mullah of Shor Ba2 
A member of the family of Sirhind Pirs establb 
in Kabul. Son of Quyum Khan, Hazrat Sahil 
Shor Bazaar, from whom he inherited the 1 
1926 went on pilgrimage to Mecca and did 
return to Kabul, but eventually went to Dera Is) 
Khan, where in 1928 he was intriguing ag£ 
Amanullah. Expelled from North-West Froi 
Province March 1928 for preaching against Afs 
Government. September 1928 Amanullah asked 
to return to Afghanistan but he refused. After 
abdication of Amanullah he went to the SoutI 
Province where he assisted Nadir Shah. Appoij 
Minister of Justice November 1929. In June 
daughter married Fazal Ahmad Khan (L.P. 
December 1931 tendered resignation and cei 
working as Minister. Reported at this time tc 
spreading anti-Nadir propaganda. His resignal 
however, was not accepted until December 1 
Given a fort and 70 acres of land in Chahardel 
King Zahir Shah (March 1936). Visited M< 
1938 and Sirhind (Punjab) on pilgrimage Ml 
1940. In 1942 expressed desire for Allied vie 
but was also reported in close contact w'ith Its 
Legation at this time. Visited India 1944 and a 
1945. 

Reactionary and opposed to progressive refo 
he cannot be regarded as a whole-hearted • J 
porter of present regime and for that reason is 
trusted by the Government, though he cannot 
said to be pro-Amanullah. In 1947 and 
opposed official Afghan Government policy of 
couraging the movement of tribesmen to the Kasi 
front. Active in advocating the Arab caus< 
Palestine. In December 1948 toured nort 
Pakistan, making speeches of outspoken conder 
tion of Indian behaviour in Kashmir and fuls 
praise for Pakistan. Early in 1949 he spoke 
Jalalabad jirga in general support of the Afj 
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Government's campaign against Pakistan, but later 
he was reported to be urging moderation on the 
Government. He continued to advocate all-out sup¬ 
port to Pakistan in Kashmir. Wields great influ¬ 
ence amongst Suleiman Khel Ghilzai. Very close to 
the King, in spite of the Government's dislike of 
him ; and may be influencing Zahir Shah to counsel 
moderation on the Prime Minister in the Pathanistan 
dispute. 

28. Ghulam Faruq Khan 

Muhammadzai. Born 1902. Son of Sardar 
Muhammad Usman Khan. Arrested with his father 
at the same time as ex-King Amanullah arrested the 
Hazrat Sahibs of Shor Bazar September 1928. 
Released October 1928. Went to Peshawar and 
returned to Afghanistan with Hashim Khan March 
1929. Later employed on propaganda work for 
Hashim in Mohmand country'. Under-Secretary to 
the Minister of the Interior December 1929. 
Governor of the Eastern Province December 1930. 
Left Jalalabad and took over the Governorship of 
Kandahar in 1932. Did W'ell as Governor and dis¬ 
played considerable energy. July 1935 appointed 
Governor of Herat in succession to Abdur Rahim. 
Again appointed Governor of Kandahar (1938); 
relieved of post (1939) owing to poor health, and 
appointed officiating Home Minister. 1941 appointed 
Governor. Kataghan and Badakshan Provinces, and 
in 1942 returned to Kabul to officiate as Home 
Minister for short time. Transferred February 1946 
as head of the civil and military administration in 
the Eastern Province where he was successful in 
securing the submission of the Safi rebels. May 
1946 appointed Minister of the Interior and given 
the title of 44 Sardar-i-Ala." Incurred the displeasure 
of the Prime Minister in 1942 owing to a liaison with 
the wife of his brother-in-law. He divorced his wife 
and much against the wish of the Royal Family, 
married the wife of his brother-in-law. Relieved 
of his appointment July 1948 and appointed Minister 
of State. 

Is capable and hard working and is believed to be 
loyal to the present regime. Gave a house in 1950 
for the newly-formed National Club. 

29. Ghulam Muhammad Khan 

Sardar, Muhammadzai. A younger brother of 
Ahmad Ali Khan (L.P. 16) and Ali Shah Khan 
(L.P. 19). Born about 1907. Educated at the 
French School, Kabul. Employed as clerk in the 
Foreign Ministry prior to his appointment as chief 
of protocol there in 1939. May 1946 Afghan Con¬ 
sul-General in Delhi. [1948 Afghan Charge 
d'Affaires in Delhi with the rank of counsellor.] 
Head of I.L.O. at Geneva June 1949. May 1950 
again chief of protocol. Foreign Ministry. 

Friendly and pleasant, but has an exaggerated 
idea of his own importance. Speaks French and 
good English. 

30. Ghuhun Muhammad Khan 

Son of late Sher Ahmad Khan ; born about 1902. 
Studied in the Military College and in Europe. 
Married a daughter of Muhammad Aziz Khan, 
brother of King Nadir Shah. Started service as 
clerk in Trade Ministry and later promoted Director 
of Factories. Visited India 1933. July 1941 secre¬ 
tary of the Ministry of Mines. Flew to England in 
October 1945 for a serious operation and returned 
April 1946. May 1946 appointed Acting Minister 
of Mines. Left for Switzerland to take his wife 
for medical treatment early in 1949. October 1949 
Minister of Communications. 

A pleasant and friendly, if somewhat colourless 
individual. Is a brother-in-law of Muhammad Umar 
Khan (L.P. 59). Speaks English. 


31. Ghulam Muhammad khan 

Born about 1907. Educated at Habibiya (Ameri¬ 
can) College in Kabul, and subsequently in Germany, 
where he became an electrical engineer. Later head 
of the Electrical Company of Afghanistan, where he 
made a very good name for himself. President of 
the Kabul Municipality 1949. In Germany during 
first quarter of 1950 to negotiate for hydro-electric 
equipment for Ministry of National Economy. He 
instigated and carried through a number of reforms 
with very great energy and has far-reaching plans for 
developing Kabul into a clean, modern city. 

A man of no important family and of apparently 
eccentric behaviour, but popular. Germanophile. 
Speaks fluent German and tolerable English. 

32. Ghulam Rasul Khan (Lieutenant-General) 

Governor of Ghazni and Karawaz 1939. 
Officiating Governor of the Southern Province 1944. 
Master-General of the Ordnance in the Ministry of 
Defence in 1946 and Adjutant-General in 1948. Now 
Military Governor of the Southern Province. 

33. Ghulam Siddiq Khan 

Sardar-i-Ala. Son of Sipah Salar (commander-in- 
chief) Ghulam Haider. Charkhi. Brother of Ghulam 
Jilani Khan. Ghulam Nabi and Abdul Aziz. Born 
1894. Assistant to Gul Muhammad Khan, Afghan 
Envoy in India, October 1919, and a junior member 
of the Afghan Delegation at the Mussoorie Confer¬ 
ence. Second counsellor to the Afghan Mission under 
Wali Muhammad Khan, which visited Europe in 
1920. Appointed Afghan Minister at Berlin 1922, 
where he remained until April 1926. First personal 
secretary to the King and Minister of Court January 

1927. Appointed to officiate as Foreign Minister 
January 1927 during absence of the late Mahmud 
Tarzi in Europe. With King Amanullah in Europe 

1928. Appointed Foreign Minister November 1928. 
Sent to Jalalabad to bargain with rebels December 

1928. Fled with Amanullah to Kandahar January 

1929. Despatched to Russia by Amanullah on a 

special mission March 1929. Assumed the duties 
of Afghan Minister, Moscow, April 1929. Returned 
Kabul December 1929. In Mecca June 1930. In 
Berlin 1930 engaged in anti-Nadir activities. 
Returned to Afghanistan under promise of free 
pardon from the King. Suspected distributing agent 
of Amanullah's letters in Kabul April 1931. Arrived 
Berlin 1931. to take up the appointment of Afghan 
Minister. Worked almost openly against his ovyn 
Government and Britain during his tenure in Berlin. 
Wrote to Nadir professing his loyalty in July 1932. 
His brother, Ghulam Nabi. was staying with him in 
July 1932 when he was invited to return to 
Afghanistan by the King. As a result of the plot 
discovered when Ghulam Nabi was executed in 
November 1932, Ghulam Siddiq was dismissed from 
his appointment. Visited Mecca during spring 1933 
and in touch with pro-Amanullah Afghan element 
amongst the pilgrims. Visited Constantinople in early 
summer and was in touch with Soviet representative, 
Bovoroi, through his brother Abdul Aziz Khan. 
Engaged in active pro-Amanullah work in Europe. 
Visited Berlin November 1933 and Rome January 
1934. 1934 married sister of ex-Queen Souriya. 

Lived in Berlin (1936) and frequently visited Rome, 
where believed in close touch with Amanullah and 
working hard on his behalf. Receives annual 
allowance from Italian Government. A close per¬ 
sonal friend of ex-King Amanullah and greatly 
trusted by him. Speaks French, German and a little 
English. Bitterly opposed to present Afghan regime, 
and now ex-King Amanullah's principal adherent in 
Europe. Stated to be wealthy. Deprived of Afghan 
nationality November 1933. Believed involved in 
spring 1940 in plot to restore Amanullah with German 

























and Russian assistance. Plans said to have mis¬ 
carried owing to disagreement between Germany and 
Soviet. Was reported April 1940 to have arrived in 
Stalinabad. 1941 arrived Istanbul, but Turkish 
Government refused him permission to stay there and 
he ieturned to Germany. Taken from Berlin to 
Moscow by the Russians in 1945 and at first well 
treated but later imprisoned. Has been offered an 
annuity by the Afghan Government on condition he 
returns to Afghanistan. May be in the Soviet Zone 
of Germany and might some day be used by the 
Russians. 

34. Ghulam Yahya Khan 

Muhammadzai, bom 1898, son of Habibullah Naib 
Tarzi. nephew of Mahmud Tarzi, and cousin of 
L.P. 36. Formerly secretary of Afghan Legation, 
Berlin. Appointed Under-Secretary, Foreign Minis¬ 
try, June 1926. Received Order of Astor, 1st Class, 
February 1927. Accompanied Amanullah to Europe 
1927-28. Roughly handled by Bacha-i-Saqao's men, 
but still in Foreign Office, January 1929. Afghan 
Minister, Rome, December 1929/ First secretary. 
Foreign Ministry 1930. Visited Chakhansur, Novem¬ 
ber 1931, in connexion with Helmand water dispute 
with Persia. Officiated for the Foreign Minister in 
the autumn of 1933. Appointed Director of Depart¬ 
ment of Public Health February 1935. Appointment 
raised to that of Minister in June. Relieved of post 
November 1939 and appointed Minister of Posts and 
Telegraphs. Reappointed Minister of Health 1940. 
Again appointed Minister of Posts and Telegraphs in 
June 1946. Minister at Bagdad April 1948: also 
accredited to Syria, the Lebanon and Transjordan. 
Appointed Minister of Mines in October 1949, but 
still (June 1950) in Bagdad. 

A pleasant, well-mannered man but corrupt and of 
no outstanding ability who has been reported to be 
pro-Amanullah and also a member of the Republican 
Party. Speaks German and Turkish. 

35. Gui Ahmad Khan 

Tajik. Son of Mirza Abdul Ahmad Khan. 
Brother of Field-Marshal Abdul Ahad Khan and 
Abdullah Khan, Governor of Herat. Born about 
1897. Occupied various minor Government appoint¬ 
ments and later head of Intelligence Department. 

During Amanullah’s march to Ghazni from 
Kandahar, fled with his family from Kabul and joined 
the ex-King on the way. In 1929 said to be in 
Karachi. Believed to be Governor of Mazar-i-Sharif 

1931. President of the Kabul Municipality 1932. 
Governor of Mazar-i-Sharif, and later of Herat. 
Relieved of latter appointment. 

Believed to be capable and intelligent. Supporter 
of the present Afghan regime. Speaks some English. 

36. Habibullah Khan Tarzi 

Muhammadzai, born 1896, son of Muhammad 
Zaman and nephew of Mahmud Tarzi. Was a junior 
Under-Secretary in Foreign Ministry 1922-23. To 
Paris as secretary to Mahmud Tarzi when latter was 
Minister there. On return to Kabul reappointed 
Under-Secretarv in Foreign Ministry. Minister Paris 
November 1928. Third secretary. Foreign Ministry, 
May 1931. Chief delegate to Dokalim Boundary 
Commission June 1932. Chief delegate on Persian 
Boundary and Helmand Water Commission October 

1932. Minister at Tokyo July 1933. Returned to 
Kabul June 1939 and appointed first secretary in 
Foreign Ministry 1946. Afghan Minister in China ; 
represented Afghan Government at Philippines Inde¬ 
pendence Day celebrations on his way to take up his 
appointment. January 1950 returned to Kabul after 
collapse of Chinese Nationalist Government. 

He owns property in Kabul, is an exacting landlord 
wno always wishes to raise rents and make monev. 
He speaks English fluently and is pleasant and well- 


mannered. Was retained at Foreign Ministry 
1939-46 because not entirely trusted by present 
regime. 

37. Jalaluddin Khan Tarzi 

Born about 1910. Formerly Under-Secretary in 
Ministry of Health. Director-General of Inter¬ 
national Section of Foreign Ministry August 1948. 
Officiated also as Chief of Protocol in 1950. Smooth 
and pleasant; speaks good French. 

38. Juma Khan Saddiqi 

Born about 1903. Employed in Foreign Ministry 
and represented Afghan Government on last two 
Kurram Commissions between 1939 and 1944. 
Governor of Badakshan 1945. Afghan Trade Agent 
in Peshawar 1946. 

Regarded as an efficient official by the former Prime 
Minister, Hashim Khan, and was sent to Peshawar 
to clear up the confusion left by his predecessor. 
A pleasant man who is always friendly to the British, 
though a refusal to allow him to become a member 
of the Peshawar Club may have soured him. 

39. Muhammad Akram Khan 

Born approximately 1909. Chief of Protocol in 
the Foreign Ministry 1937-39. Appointed Under¬ 
secretary in Ministry of National Economy 1939 and 
acted, in addition, as private secretary to the King. 
1946 appointed Minister at Rome. Ambassador in 
Ankara since August 1948. Is related to the ruling 
family and enjoys the affection and confidence of the 
King. A pleasant, well-mannered individual, 
apparently friendly with the British, but was suspected 
of having been involved in pro-Axis intrieue in 
1942-43. 

39A. Muhammad Akram Khan 

Born about 1915. Educated German School. 
Kabul, and nine years in Germany training as civil 
engineer. During war worked on the new Kabul- 
Sarobi road, which unfortunately finished at different 
levels in the middle. Director-General of Bridges and 
Highways in Ministry of Public Works until Novem¬ 
ber 1949, when appointed Technical Under-Secretary 
and Acting Minister there. Quite intelligent but 
probably not much staying power. Quite friendly in 
German, French and English. 

39B. Muhammad Ali Khan 

Muhammadzai, born about 1912. Educated Uni¬ 
versity of London. Married sister of Ahmad Ali 
(L.P. 16). Secretary Afghan Legation, London, 
during large part of 1939-45 war. Head of Protocol 
Department in Prime Ministry since 1948. A most 
intelligent and polished young man who is likely to 
make his name in the government of the country. 
Speaks fluent English and is well-disposed towards 
the British. 

40. Muhammad Arnin (Amin Jan) 

A son of the Amir Habibullah by a slave girl, 
born in 1913. Arrived in Parachinar from Hazara 
country September 1929 and left for Lahore in 
October of same year. Arrested in Peshawar and 
deported to Burma March 1930. Transferred to 
Madras 1940. Released by Government of India on 
partition in 1947. His submission w'as accepted by 
the Afghan Government and he was granted Afghan 
passport in Karachi in 1948. He then went to Burma 
(according to the Afghan Government) to install his 
British wife there. In September 1948 he was 
reported in Mahsud country at Sararogha. His 
activities and alleged encouragement by the Pakistan 
authorities were the subject of continual protests by 
the Afghan Government to Pakistan and to the 
British Embassy. In May 1949 he collected a lashkar 
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of about 1,000 Marsuds and moved north as 
if to enter Khost near Mughulgai. Political pressure 
by the Pakistan authorities led to the dispersal of 
his lashkar before it reached Afghanistan, but 
Afghans assembled to ward him off at Mughulgai 
were bombed by a Pakistan aircraft on 12th June, 
resulting in serious tension between Afghanistan and 

w ‘ W 

Pakistan. 


41. Muhammad Anwar Khan (General) 

Born about 1880. Governor of Farah 192). 
Deputy Commander-in-chief 1935. Acting War 
Minister 1939 and aide-de-camp to the King 1948. 


42. Muhammad Arif Khan (Lieutenant-General) 

Born about 1910. Educated at the German School 
in Kabul, completed his military training in Turkey 
1938 and sent to Germany to purchase war material 
for Afghan Government. Returned to Kabul 1939 
and appointed Director of Military Training at the 
Ministry of War. 1940 Chief of Staff to Prince Daud 
(L.P. 44), General Officer Commanding. Kabul Army 
Corps, and has been closely associated with him in 
the introduction of reforms in this corps. In 1944 
he was given command of a brigade in the Kabul 
Army Corps. In 1941 he married a niece of H.R.H. 
the Prime Minister, Shah Mahmud. Was member of 
an Afghan Military Mission which proceeded to India 
December 1944. Promoted lieutenant-general in 
1946 and General Officer Commanding, 2nd Division. 
In command of troops sent to Kunar Valley in 1947 
to deal with Safi disturbances. 1948 appointed 
General Officer Commanding the Kabul Army Corps. 
He belongs to the circle of young officers headed by 
Prince Daud Khan who wish to carry out reforms 
in the army at the greatest possible speed. A capable 
officer and a shrewd and careful negotiator who has 
the confidence of the Afghan Government. In his 
dealings with the British Military Attache he has 
always been friendly and helpful. He soeaks Turkish 
and German, and was at one time suspected to be 
pro-German in his sympathies. 


43. Muhammad Atiq Khan Rafiq 

Muhammadzai. Sardar. Born approximately 
1894. son of Rafiq Khan and son-in-law of Sardar 
Ahmad Shah Khan. Court Minister (L.P. 17). 
Brother of Babo Jan alias Zulikha, widow of late 
Sardar Hayatullah Khan, step-brother of ex-King 
Amanullah. Visited Moscow in 1935. Is an 
economic expert trained in Germany. Was kept 
under surveillance in 1939 for his alleged pro- 
Amanullah sympathies. 1946 head of the Agricul¬ 
tural Department. Proceeded to Europe in June 
1949 to purchase agricultural equipment and to find 
markets for certain Afghan exports. Countries visited 
included Czechoslovakia. Returned via Moscow. 
January 1950 Ambassador to Czechoslovakia. 

Speaks Russian and German fluently and was 
formerly reputed to be strongly Germanophile and 
to be responsible for increased German influence in 
Royal Family. Is an enlightened Nationalist who 
works hard and with great ability for the industrial 
development of his country. A pleasant and intelli¬ 
gent man. friendly to the British and appreciative of 
the assistance rendered to his country by the British 
and Indian Governments in industrial matters, par¬ 
ticularly the textile industry, during the war. He is. 
however, frankly critical of methods of British trade 
vis-a-vis Afghanistan, and of the opinion that his 
country will do better by developing closer economic 
ties with other European countries on the continent. 
Largely instrumental in procuring services of large 
team of Austrian agricultural banking and other 
experts for work in Afghanistan. 


44. Sardar Muhammad Daud Khan (Lieutenant- 
General) 

Elder son ol Sardar Muhammad Aziz Khan 
(brother of King Nadir Shah). Born 1909 in Kabul. 
Educated at the Military College, Kabul. Spent nine 
years in France and returned to Kabul October 1930. 
1931 attended a year's course at the Infantry Officers' 
School, where he worked hard and was well reported 
on by the senior German instructor. November 1932 
piomoted major-general and appointed General 
Officer Commanding, Eastern Province. February 
1934 assumed duties of Governor of the province in 
addition to his duties as General Officer Command¬ 
ing. His strictness made him unpopular and he was 
inclined to be headstrong and hasty. July 1935 
transferred as Governor and General Officer 
Commanding Kandahar, and General Officer Com¬ 
manding the Farah and Chakhansur Division. 1934 
married a sister of King Zahir Shah. Governor and 
General Officer Commanding Kandahar in 1936 and 
1937. Appointed Supreme Civil and Military 
Administrator of the Eastern Province (1938). 
General Officer Commanding Kabul Army Corps and 
Commandant of the Military Schools in Kabul, 
August 1939. May 1946 appointed Minister of 
Defence and given decoration Almarra-i-Ali.” 

A keen and energetic soldier with a vigorous 
personality. Speaks French well and is a favourite 
of his uncle, ex-Prime Minister Hashim Khan. Did 
a great deal to improve efficiency of Kabul Army 
Corps, acting at times independently of the Minister 
of War. Is determined to improve the standard of 
the army and get rid of inefficient officers, a policy 
which led to serious differences between him and the 
Prime Minister, Shah Mahmud. In 1942, when the 
prospects of the Allied nations appeared not too 
favourable, he was believed to be advocating an 
approach to Germany by Afghan Government. Is a 
strong Afghan Nationalist inclined to resent employ¬ 
ment of foreign advisers, but favours seeking 
assistance of Great Britain and United States in train¬ 
ing and equipping Afghan army, though he is a 
difficult person to deal with as he always suspects 
ulterior motives. His serious differences with the 
Prime Minister have continued, and probably led to 
his appointment in April 1948 to be Minister in Paris; 
accredited as Minister to Belgium, January 1949. 
Appointed first Afghan Ambassador in Paris, May 
1949. Returned to Kabul for consultations, June 
1949, and in October 1949 appointed Minister of War 
and. as such, head of Group I of the Government 
Executive (controlling Defence, Interior, Communica¬ 
tions, Tribes); and also member of the Supreme 
Council of Government. The foremost advocate of 
the Pathanistan policy, and, with Abdul Majid 
(L.P. 10). leader of Opposition to the Prime Minister, 
Shah Mahmud, within the Cabinet. 


45. Muhammad Gul Khan 

Son of Muhammad Khurshid Khan, Kuchi 
Mohmand. Educated in Turkey. Was a brigadier 
in Amanullah’s army in 1927. Promoted major- 
general and appointed General Officer Commanding, 
Eastern Province. 1928. He joined Hashim Khan 
(L.P. 47) in Khugiani country about March 1929. 
Minister of the Interior in Nadir Shah's first Govern- 
jnent October 1929. Promoted general. Acting 
Governor of Eastern Province 1930; Governor of 
Kandahar 1931. and Northern Provinces 1933. 
August 1932 was awarded the Sardar-i-Ala, first 
class, and a grant of 25.000 Kabuli rupees. Believed 
to have asked the Prime Minister to help the 
Mohmands against the British in 1935. Refused to 
visit Eastern Province to explain Mohmand situation 
to Afghans, and believed to have quarrelled with 
Hashim Khan on this subject. Resigned Governor¬ 
ship of Northern Provinces 1940 and appointee 
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Minister of State 1941, a post he still holds though 
he withdrew to his estate at Haibak and remained 
there in spite of the attempts of the Prime Minister, 
Shah Mahmud, to induce him to take a more active 
part in the Administration. His resignation of the 
Governorship of the Northern Province is thought 
to have been due to his dislike of Abdul Majid's 
trade development schemes. Came out of retirement 
early in 1949 when he appeared at Jalalabad as the 
advocate with the Mohmands of the Afghan Govern¬ 
ment's Pathanistan policy. Appointed representa¬ 
tive of the Kuchi nomads in National Council May 
1949, but his election was subsequenty invalidated. 

A quiet, well-mannered man, but ruthless. A 
vigorous and ambitious personality loyal to the 
present regime though there have been vague 
rumours as to his connexions with the Republican 
Party. An efficient administrator, he speaks Urdu, 
Persian. Pushtu, Russian and Turkish. 

46. Muhammad Haider Khan 

Born about 1904, son of Ata Muhammad Khan 
(Mir, Qazi of Herat). Formerly Afghan representa¬ 
tive at the League of Nations and subsequently 
private secretary to the King. Afghan Ambassador 
at Tehran January 1944. Minister of Finance 1946. 
Also (June 1950) Acting Minister of National 
Economy on resignation of Abdul Majid (L.P. 10). 

A quiet and unimpressive personality. 

47. H.R.H. Muhammad Hashim Khan 

Muhammadzai. Son of Sardar Yusuf Khan 
(junior) and uncle of King Zahir Shah. Half-brother 
of the late King Nadir and of Shah Mahmud 
(L.P $6) and Shah Wali (L.P. 67). Born 1886. 
Commanded the Sar-i-Os (bodyguard) at Kabul and 
accompanied Ameer Habibullah to India in 1907. 
Appointed general of Herat 1916. Arrested and 
sent to Kabul after murder of Habibullah. but subse¬ 
quently released. People of Herat refused to have 
him back after his release and he was relieved. 
Governor of Jalalabad December 1919 . Governor. 
Eastern Province, 1920. Tried to stir up anti-British 
feeling among tribesmen. Reported in August 1921 
to have engineered, in conjunction with Nadir Khan, 
the robbery of one of the British Mission mail bags 
en route from Kabul to India. Officiating as 
Minister of War, Kabul, January 1922, vice Nadir 
Khan, who proceeded on tour. Went to Europe 
with his father 1923. Appointed minister at 
Moscow. March 1924, when he was unpopular owing 
to his constant suspicions of Soviet policy. Opposed 
the military training of Afghans in Russia, and on 
his views being disclosed by the Afghan Government 
to the Soviet authorities he resigned and left Moscow 
July 1926. Offered position of minister at Tehran, 
which he refused. October 1926. Nur-us-Siraj, the 
sister of the King, whom he wished to marry, was 
betrothed to Amanullah's cousin, Muhammad Hasan 
Jan in October 1926. This was looked upon as an 
insult by Hashim Khan and his brothers. Returned 
to Afghanistan from France with Nadir Khan and 
Shah Wali early in 1929 and tried to obtain support 
for Nadir, but met with little success. Was defeated 
by Bacha-i-Saqao and arrived Ouetta October 1929. 
After a month's surveillance, was permitted by the 
Indian Government to proceed to Kandahar. 
Appointed Premier and Minister of Interior. Novem¬ 
ber 1929. Was on tour in the Northern Provinces 
when Nadir Shah was assassinated and returned 
immediately to Kabul. Swore allegiance to Zahir 
Shah, after whose accession, and until his resigna¬ 
tion in May 1946, he was the real ruler of Afghani¬ 
stan. Visited Berlin October 1936 for a tumour 
operation which was successful, and London in Janu¬ 
ary and February 1937. Had a serious heart attack 
in November 1943 but recovered and in the sprine 
of 1944 gradually resumed control of important 


affairs, leaving routine matters to his favourite 
nephew. Prince Naim (L.P. 52). Left Kabul in 
October 1943 for Europe and America and 
returned in April 1950 when the King did. 

A real patriot and a tremendous worker, he 
laboured to improve the stability of the country. 
Insisted on a high standard of efficiency and was 
high-handed with officials who respected and feared 
him. Trusted very few of his fellow countrymen 
which made him even more unpopular. Is per¬ 
sonally quiet and dignified though his temper is 
short and he can be outspoken and ruthless when 
roused. His manners are charming ; he has a keen 
sense of humour and an ability to come to quick 
decisions. Always violently anti-Russian, he turned 
from 1944 onwards more and more friendly to the 
British. Is very friendly to members of the British 
Embassy in Kabul. Understands English well and 
speaks it fairly. Expresses serious concern at the 
present deterioration in the administration of the 
country since he handed over the reins of office in 
1946, and still continues to be a force behind the 
scenes. Showed surprisingly strong support for the 
Afghan policy of Pathanistan after his return from 
Europe in April 1950, though there is yet no 
evidence to prove that he is personally convinced of 
the correctness of the policy. 

48. Muhammad Ismail Khan 

Wardaki, Totu Khel, Ghilzai. Son of Abdullah 
Khan. At one time Director of the Eastern Depart¬ 
ment of the Foreign Office. Governor of the 
Northern District, Kabul Province. Officiating 
Governor Kataghan and Badakshan. Governor 
(Wali) of Kabul Province 1939. Transferred to 
Kataghan Province as Governor December 1949. 

Speaks fair English and French, has pleasant man¬ 
ners and is friendly in his attitude towards British 
Embassy. Not on good terms with the Prime 
Minister, Shah Mahmud. Believed to be corrupt. 


49. Muhammad Kabir Khan Ludia 

Born 1903. Educated in America where he studied 
engineering. In 1944 appointed acting Minister of 
Public Works and May 1946 Minister. Visited the 
United States in 1947 to 1948 in connexion with the 
Morrison-Knudsen contract and the Helmand River 
irrigation scheme, in which connexion he started the 
Boghra Canal. Was one of the negotiators of the 
Export-Import Bank S21 million-loan for the 
Helmand scheme. Returned to Kabul June 1948. 
October 1949 superseded as Minister of Public 
Works and appointed soon after Director of Investi¬ 
gation and Economic Planning in the Ministry of 
National Economy. January 1950 sent by the 
National Assembly to the United States to complete 
formalities for the - $21 million loan. 

Speaks English very well. Has a reputation for 
being anti-British, but it is perhaps natural that with 
his background he should look rather to America 
for assistance. 

50 Sardar Muhammad Karim Khan 

Formerly Governor of the Badakhshan Province. 
He is a younger brother of Ahmad Shah Khan. 
Minister of Court (L.P. 17) and son-in-law of Mirza 
Mohammad Khan (L.P. 51). Has held appointments 
in the Ministry of Health and Ministry of Mines. 
Appointed Governor of Herat Province May 1948. 
Transferred in 1949—believed as Governor of 
Mazar-i-Sharif. 

51. Muhammad Khan Mirza 

Sent to Merv on a special mission October 1919. 
Afghan Minister at Moscow 1921. In 1924 was sent 
to Europe to negotiate the sale of certain Crown 
jewels. Appointed First Under-Secretary in the 
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Foreign Office on return from Europe. Chief Afghan 
member of the Urta Tagai Boundary Commission in 
Badakhshan January 1926. Minister at Moscow, 
October 192b, having first refused appointment at 
Rome. As Minister at Moscow he preserved a 
bro 3 d outlook and was not noticeably pro- 
Soviet. Under-Secretary in Foreign Office 1928. 
Minister of Trade September 1930. 1938 Minister of 
Revenue. Relieved of post May 1946 and appointed 
Minister of State without portfolio and given the 
title of Sardar-i-Ala. A man of no great standing 
or marked ability. Is said to enjoy the confidence 
of the ex-Prime Minister, Hashim Khan, but to be 
on bad terms with the present Prime Minister, Shah 
Mahmud. While he was Trade Minister, the 
Customs revenue of the country increased consider¬ 
ably. Is believed to be a heavy bribe taker. His 
sister, who was a widow of the late Ameer Habi¬ 
bullah, was given in marriage to Abdul Qadir, 
Bacha-i-Saqao’s Governor of Kandahar. Is inclined 
to be anti-British, but is lately believed to be less so 
than formerly. Now 7 Minister of State and of less 
importance than formerly. 

52 H.H. Sardar Muhammad Naim Khan 

Son of the late Muhammad Aziz Khan, Muhani- 
madzai. Born 1911. Under-Secretary, Foreign 
Office October 1930. Minister in Rome December 
1932 : recalled 1934 and appointed extra secretary. 
Foreign Office. First secretary 1935. Married 1934 
eldest sister of King Zahir Shah. Officiating Foreign 
Minister December 1935 and again 1936 during 
absence of Faiz Muhammad (L.P. 25) in Europe. 
Also acting managing director, Afghan National 
Bank, during absence of Abdul Majid (L.P. 10) in 
Europe 1936—37. Minister of Education 1937, and 
Acting Foreign Minister during Foreign Minister's 
absence in Tehran June 1937 and Jalalabad in Janu¬ 
ary 1938. Assistant to the Prime Minister 
September 1939 in addition to his duties as Minister 
of Education. 1941 officiating Minister of National 
Economy during absence of Abdul Majid in Europe 
in addition to his own duties. Officiated as Prime 
Minister winter 1943 during illness of his uncle, ex- 
Prime Minister Hashim Khan, with whom he is a 
great favourite. 1946 minister in London. Ambas¬ 
sador to the United States May 1948. Representa¬ 
tive of Afghanistan at General Assembly of United 
Nations in New York April 1949. after which 
returned to Washington. Appointed Minister of 
Public Works October 1949 but did not return to 
Kabul until June 1950. 

Easy-going and pleasant mannered and friendly 
to British Embassy, but somewhat reserved, per¬ 
haps as a result of a tendency to deafness. Speaks 
French fluently and English tolerably. It was at one 
time believed that he was destined to succeed his 
uncle as Prime Minister, but it is doubtful if he has 
either the brains, physical fitness or strength of 
character for the task. 

53. Muhammad Nauroz Khan 

Mirza of Logar. Chief Secretary to King Nadir 
November 1929. More inclined to friendship with 
Germany than with England and Russia. Officiating 
Court Minister 1936. Ambassador in Tehran 1939. 
Relieved of appointment and appointed Minister of 
Interior 1943. May 1946 appointed Minister of 
Revenue, and later ambassador in Moscow. 
Relieved at end of 1949 and accompanied King on 
his visit to Muslim countries. 

Has influence in the Logar valley. Loyalty to 
present regime doubtful. Entertains Republican 
tendencies. Has ability and capacity and speaks a 
little English. During his term of office as Minister 
of the Interior became more influential and popular, 
the latter said to be due to his patience when 
investigating complaints. 
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54. Muhammad Qasim Khan 

Muhammadzai. Son of Sardar Muhammad 
Sarwar Khan Kika. First cousin of Ghuiam Faruq 
(L.P. 28). Born at Lahore about !930. Served 
in various minor appointments in Afghan foreign 
Office and at Rome and Tehran 1921-28. In 1930 
was assistant secretary in Prime Minister s Office, 
then officiating Governor, Eastern Province, Novem¬ 
ber 1932, where he found it difficult to get on with 
the General Officer Commanding, Prince Daud 
(L.P. 44*. Minister in Rome February 1934. 
Recalled in spring 1935 and again appointed 
Governor of the Eastern Province. Governor of 
Herat 1938. and of Kandahar 1941, of which post 
he was relieved in 1946. He is now in Kabul. Said 
to be efficient and capable but lacks presence and 
personality. 

In spite of his reputation of being capable he 
seemed to take little interest in the provincial 
administration which was almost non-existent. He 
is said to have been very corrupt but to have stifled 
complaints by entertaining lavishly. Speaks English, 
Urdu, Persian and good Pushtu. 

55. Muhammad Qasim Khan (Lieutenant-General) 

Muhammadzai. Born approximately 1904. 
Director of Intelligence in the War Ministry 1935. 
Chief of Staff. Guards Division, 1936. Officiating 
General Officer Commanding, Kataghan and Badak¬ 
shan Division, 1936. Promoted major-general 1937. 
Officiating General Officer Commanding. Guards 
Division 1937-40. Governor and General Officer 
Commanding the Southern Province in May 1944 at 
the time of Zadran disturbances. Transferred to 
Kabul as head of the Tribal Department 1949. Now 
commandant of the Military College. A tactful, 
popular and efficient officer who has pleasant man¬ 
ners, is intelligent and speaks little English. A 
staunch supporter of Shah Mahmud, the Prime 
Minister. 

56. Mir Muhammad Saritq klia.i 

Son of Mir Sikandar Khan. Born about 1893. His 
father was a Court official with the honorary rank 
of general in the reign of Amir Sher Ali Khan and 
left Afghanistan during the Second Afghan War and 
lived first in Bagdad, where Muhammad Sadiq was 
born, and later in India, where the boy was educated. 
Mir Muhammad Sadiq returned to Afghanistan 
during the reign of ex-King Amanullah. and held 
minor appointments in the Educational and Agri¬ 
cultural Departments of the Southern Province and 
in Northern Afghanistan. During the reign of King 
Nadir Shah, he became First Secretary of the 
Embassy in Moscow for three years, and was then 
appointed Director-General of International Affairs 
in the Foreign Office. March 1943 appointed Afghan 
Consul-General at Meshed. Returned to Kabul June 
1946 and was appointed Head of Protocol Depar- 
ment in Ministry for Foreign Affairs. March 1950 
transferred to London as Minister-Counsellor in 
Afghan Embassy there. He is patient and cautious; 
speaks English, Urdu and a little Russian; is reason¬ 
ably well disposed towards the British. 

57. Muhammad Shah Khan 

Sultan Muhammad Khel, born approximately 1900, 
son of Muhammad Isa Khan. A relative of Faiz 
Muhammad Khan (L.P. 25). Director in Afghan 
Foreign Ministry 1934-35. Afghan Consul, Karachi, 
1935 and Consul-General in India 1939. Returned 
to Kabul, June 1946. 1948 Head of the Conference 
Section of the Department of International Affairs 
at the Foreign Ministry. Later transferred; present 
appointment not knowm. 

A pleasant official who speaks English and is 
always friendly towards the British Embassy. 
Believed to be ioyal to the present regime. 
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58. Muhammad Shuaib Khan 

Born approximately 1904. Younger brother of 
Muhammad Sarwar khan and of Ghulam Haidar. 
Appointed Assistant to the Governor of Kandahar 

1934. The Amir dismissed him during a visit of 
inspection to Kandahar, October 1925. Employed as 
thud assistant to the Minister of Court 1931. 
Resigned August 1932 and became Kandahar 
manager to agent for Burma Shell Oil Company in 
Afghanistan. Agent for the Government Monopoly 
in Kandahar for importing Japanese goods. 
Appointed Afghan Consul at Karachi 1940. Consul- 
General. New York 1945 and Counsellor, Washing¬ 
ton 1943. 

Pleasant but lazy and incompetent; speaks fair 
English. 

52. Muhammad Umar khan (Major-General) 
Yusafzai of the “ Topchi ” family. Born 1898. 
Chief of Staff 1924. Head of Afghan Military 
Mission to Russia to select artillery for the Afghan 
Arm f and study Soviet military methods in October 
1926. Visited Russia and Italy 1928. Was at one 
time military attache in Berlin. Reappointed Chief 
of General Staff early in 1930. In 1932 proceeded to 
Europe to attend Disarmament Conference, Geneva. 
Resumed duties as Chief of Staff, but left once more 
for Geneva, May 1934. Afghan representative to 
League of Nations Disarmament Committee, June 

1935. Recalled to Kabul 1936. Chief of Staff till 
June 1946 when appointed Chief Private Secretary 
to the King—a post which carries Cabinet rank. July 
1948 Minister of War. November 1949 Ambassador 

to France; accredited also to Belgium and Switzer¬ 
land. 

A keen and intelligent officer, but said to have had 
little experience in the held or handling troops. Has 
been much in Europe and speaks English. Russian 
and German fluently, is also said to speak French 
and Italian. During early part of Second World War 
was strictly Nationalist and neutral in attitude, but 
towards end of 1944 began to show distrust of Russia 
and a decided leaning towards Great Britain and 
America. Went to India at the head of an Afghan 
military mission 1945. What he saw there convinced 
him of desirability of securing help of India, Great 
Britain or America in supply of war material to 
Afghanistan and in training matters. He has the 
complete confidence of Kina Zahir Shah and the 
Afghan Government. Shrewcf and sensible but likely 
t»* be very much under the influence of the Prime 
Minister. Shah Mahmud. 

60, Mutiammad Usman Khan 

Afghan Consul, Bombay 1927 and Consul-General, 
India 1928. Counsellor Tehran 1930. Second Under¬ 
secretary in Foreign Ministry 1931. Member of 
Musabad Perso-Afghan Commission 1934-35. 
Pensioned and unemployed 1935. Member of 
Republican Party. President of Kabul Municipal 
Committee 1937. Relieved of post July 1942 for 
alleged malpractice in distribution of food supplies 
to the public. 1944 took up directorship of several 
public trading concerns. Appointed Under-Secretary 
in Foreign Ministry 1946 and Minister at Rome, 
May 1948. 

A capable man, with pleasant manners, somewhat 
disgruntled because he has not been given more 
important appointments. Believed addicted to drink; 
and showing signs of disloyalty to the Yahya Khel. 
Speaks a few words of English but no other foreign 
language. 

61. Muhammad Yunus Khan 

Muhammadzai. Director of the Government-con- 
trolled Stonework and Joinery Company in Kabul. 
Appointed Governor-General of Kandahar Province. 
1947. A rich Muhammadzai. said to be popular 


though without much administrative experience. Is 
a relative of Shah Mahmud, Prime Minister. 

62. Najibuliah Khan Tourvayana 

Born approximately 1906. Related to the late Amir 
Abdur Rahman through his mother. Educated at the 
French School, Kabul. Director-General of the 
Political Section of the Foreign Ministry until his 
appointment in May 1946 as Acting Minister of 
Education. Represented Afghanistan at Delhi meet¬ 
ing on Indonesia in 1949. Appointed Ambassador to 
India, January 1949. October 1949 accompanied 
King Zahir Shah to France where in the following 
month he was granted an Honorary Doctorate of the 
University of Lyons. Was Afghan representative at 
Indonesian Republic Foundation ceremonies in 
Djakarta in December 1949. Returned to India and 
signed Indo-Afghan Treaty of Mutual Friendship and 
Assistance in January 1950. 

Speaks French fluently and is now able also to 
converse intelligently in English. Has considerable 
ability and influence. Ambitious and somewhat 
conceited, but unfailingly courteous. Had in 
the past the reputation of being strongly anti- 
British; he could be more fairly described as a strong 
Nationalist. Dabbles in cultural matters and is a keen 
student of literature. If the present regime remains 
in power is likely to become a most important 
personage. A leader of the pro-Pathanistan Party, he 
was sent to Karachi to conduct negotiations with the 
Pakistan Government early in 1948 but failed to 
reach agreement. His optimistic reports and attitude 
on his return merely exacerbated the situation. Since 
his appointment to New Delhi he has made several 
violent anti-Pakistan speeches, one of which (April 
1950) led to a formal protest by Pakistan. 

63. Rahimulfah Khan 

Tajik, son of Ataullah, native of Kabul. Was head 
clerk in the Russian section of the Foreign Ministry. 
Became Foreign Agent in Mazar. Afterwards trans¬ 
ferred to Moscow as secretary to the Afghan 
Legation, and later on in the same capacity to 
Berlin. Returned to Foreign Ministry December 
1930. Relieved July 1931. July 1932 transferred to 
Home Ministry as Director, Posts and Telegraphs, 
and in 1939 appointed also Minister of Mines. 
Relieved of Posts and Telegraphs 1940, and 
appointed Minister of Public Works in addition to 
Minister of Mines, but this is probably due to the 
help he obtained from German engineers up to 1941, 
in developing communications, &c. Relieved of 
Public Works, May 1944 owing to ill-health, but 
retained portfolio of Ministry of Mines until May 
1946. Ambassador in Tehran 1948. 

Originally efficient, became later slack and 
indifferent in carrying out his duties. Has always 
been friendly to the British Embassy though at one 
time he was thought to have had pro-German 
sympathies. 

64. Saiyid Q as ini Khan Rishti\a 

Born Kabul 1915. Educated at Habibia 
(American) and Istiqlal (French) Colleges. Joined 
Foreign Ministry 1931. Transferred to Ministry of 
Posts and Telegraphs 1932. Appointed to Afghan 
Academy on its establishment 1937. Returned to 
Foreign Ministry (Press Department) 1939. Appointed 
acting chief of this department with Cabinet rank 
1948. Relieved of appointment October 1949 and 
made Director of Control and Economic Planning 
in Ministry of National Economy. Has produced 
numerous translations and articles for publication in 
the official press. 

A clever, friendly young man though something of 
a xenophobe and a leading proponent of the idea of 
Pathanistan. Under his guidance the press became 
considerably freer and more outspoken—chiefly, 
unfortunately, in condemnation of Pakistan. 
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65. Salah-ud-Din Khan Saljtiki 

Born about 1893, son of Mufti Siraj-ud-Din of 
Herat. Used to be editor of Ittihad-i-lslam . Shuja- 
ud-Daulah brought him to Kabul and gave him 
editorship of paper Tijarat (Commerce). Afterwards 
personal diarist to Amanullah. Consul in Bombay 
1930. March 1933 acted as consul, Jeddah, in addition 
to Bombay duties. Consul-general, India, August 
1933. 1939 returned to Afghanistan. Controller of 
Broadcasting and Propaganda November 1939. 
Director of Press and Publicity 1940-48. April 1948 
counsellor Karachi with local rank of minister. 
Returned from Karachi beginning 1949 but held no 
post until elected to 7th National Assembly in April 
as representative of Herat. Has at various times 
stated that, when Consul and Consul-General in 
India, he was neglected socially by British officials 
at Simla. Delhi and Bombay. Is believed to have 
attempted to introduce news on the Kabul radio and 
in the press with an anti-British tone, but the strict 
censorship maintained by the Afghan Government 
prevented publication on most occasions. Is a 
philosopher and poet. Speaks English intelligibly 
but not very well. Was once reported to be pro- 
Russian and pro-Republican, but appears to be 
trusted by Afghan Government. Has the reputation 
of entertaining anti-British sentiments. Is an ardent 
advocate of Pathanistan idea. 


66. H.R.H. Shah Mahmud (Mahmud Jan) (Field- 
Marshal) 

Sardar. Muhammadzai, born 1894. Youngest son 
of Muhammad Yusuf and uncle of King Zahir Shah. 
Half-brother of Hashim Khan (L.P. 47) and brother 
of Shah Wali Khan (L.P. 67). Appointed Commander- 
in-chief of the Royal Bodyguard, ranking as general, 
in 19)7. Commanded the troops on the Peiwar front 
1919. Was in areat fav our with the Ameer for never 
having suffered a defeat (he was never attacked). 
Civil and Military Governor of Southern Province, 
September 1919. December 1920 was married in 
Kabul to a step-sister of the Ameer. General Officer 
Commanding, Badakhshan and Kataghan, from 1922 
to 1925. Governor of Eastern Province, April 1926, 
and pacified Afridis and Mohmands. Transferred 
from Jalalabad to Kabul as second secretary in 
Ministry of Interior, March 1928. Commissioned by 
Bacha-i-Saqao to go as his emissary to the tribes of 
Eastern and Southern Provinces. Joined Nadir Khan 
on his arrival in Khost, March 1929. Assisted Nadir 
Khan in his campaign against Bacha-i-Saqao. 
Appointed War Minister bv Nadir Shah. November 
1929. January 1931 appointed Supreme Civil and 
Military Administrator of Northern Afghanistan. 
Succeeded in driving Ibrahim Beg across Russian 
frontier and pacified the country sufficiently for him 
to be able to return to Kabul, August 1931. Awarded 
the Almar-i-Ala, September 1931 and appointed 
member of the Senate. He suffered from goitre and 
hoped to take cure in Germany, autumn 1932, but 
visit to Europe postponed owing to the Dare Khel 
outbreak, November 1932. during which he com¬ 
manded a force of about two divisions in addition to 
tribal levies. His success in this affair was perhaps 
due as much to money as to fighting. On Nadir 
Shah’s murder displayed great presence of mind deal- 
inc with the situation in Kabul. Proclaimed Zahir 
Shah Kina and swore allegiance to him. Appointed 
Commander-in-Chief and Minister of War 1933. 

Betrothed his two daughters to the two sons of 
Hayatullah, brother of ex-King Amanullah, December 
1935. Left for Europe, March 1936 for medical treat¬ 
ment and successfully operated upon for goitre in 
Berlin. Visited England, France. Italy. Germany, 
Russia. Turkey and Iran. Returned to Kabul, 
December 1936. Developed heart trouble in 1943 


and was unable to carry out his duties for some time. 
Succeeded his half-brother Hashim Khan (L.P. 47) 
as Prime Minister in May 1946, retaining position as 
Commander-in-Chief. Visited United States and 
United Kingdom 1947. Paid a successful visit to the 
northern provinces in January and February 1949 
where he initiated various agricultural measures, 
including resumption of cultivation of sugar beet, 
and ordered preparation of plans for a number of 
public works. In October 1949. on reorganisation of 
Cabinet, became Head of the newly-formed Supreme 
Council of Government in addition to his duties as 
Prime Minister and Commander-in-Chief. 

Is popular with the army and throughout the 
country, especially with the tribes. An opportunist 
rather than a man with a consistent policy, and has 
proved a poor administrator, given to favouritism 
and susceptible to flattery. Consequently gives the 
appearance of packing his Administration with 
nonentities and “ yes-men,’' while abie members of 
tiie Royal Family are being exiled to missions abroad. 
Is inclined to be vain but has good manners, and 
considerable charm. Speaks tolerable English and is 
friendly to the British Embassy. Fond of games but 
a bad loser. 

67. H.R.H. Shah Wali Khan (Marsha!) 

Sardar, Muhammadzai. Born 1885. Son of Sardar 
Muhammad Yusuf Khan and brother of King Nadir 
Shah. Brother of Shah Mahmud, Prime Minister 
(L.P. 66) and half-brother of Hashim Khan, ex-Prime 
Minister (L.P. 47). Was equerry to Ameer Habi- 
builah. Accompanied him to India 1907. After the 
Ameer’s murder, February 1919 was arrested and 
sent to Kabul, but acquitted and released. Com¬ 
manded troops on Kharlachi front July-October 
1919. Promoted general for good services on the 
Tochi border. Married a sister of ex-King 
Amanullah. May 1920. Appointed to command 1st 
Division in Kabul 1921. On intimate terms with 
ex-King Amanullah and seemed to be his greatest 
personal friend. One of the delegates at the British- 
Afghan Conference in Kabul 1921. Commanded 1st 
Cavalry Corps. December 1921 and the Kabul 
Corps 1923. Equerry to the King. December 1924. 
Commanded troop< in Logar during Mangal rebellion 
1924-25. and for his serv ices was created 44 Taj-i- 
Afghan.'’ Left Kabul for Paris. September 1926. 
Was, with his brother Nadir Khan, at Grasse. Left 
Marseilles with Nadir Khan and Hashim Khan, 
February 1929. and proceeded with Nadir Khan to 
Khost, March 1929. Captured Kabul 13th October 
1929. Appointed Regent, October 1929 and Minister 
London, November 1929. Transferred to Paris, June 
1931. Returned to Kabul, February 1935 and 
appointed Acting Prime Minister and Minister of 
Defence during absence of Shah Mahmud in Europe. 
His wife refused to accompany him and remained in 
Paris. Left Kabul, March 1937 to resume his 
appointment of Minister to France, which he held for 
ten years. Represented King Zahir Shah at the 
Coronation of King George VI. In 1945 his eldest 
son Ahmed Wali returned to Afghanistan and married 
in February 1946, the daughter of Shah Mahmud. 
His second and third sons went to England in 1945, 
Abdul Wali for attachment to the Brigade of Guards 
and Wali Shah to go to Harrow. Returned to 
Afghanistan in 1947. when he was Acting Prime 
Minister until Shah Mahmud s return from his visit 
to the United States and United Kingdom. Appointed 
Ambassador to Pakistan in April 1948. Was unable 
to do much to improve Afghan-Pakistan relations— 
rather the reverse—and in June 1948 left for France 
to visit and bring back his wife. Returned to his 
post later in the vear, but in February 1949 came back 
to Kabul for consultations in connexion with the 
Pathanistan campaign. At the height of the campaign 
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showed a complete inability to listen to reason but 
has since recovered some of his equilibrium. Went 
to France for medical treatment in September 1949, 
and in January 1950 appointed Ambassador to Great 
Britain. Still a supporter of Pathanistan; made this 
clear in interview with Mr. Bevin in May 1950. 

Able and quick-witted, he is a pleasant and friendly 
person. 

68, Siddiq Agha Muhammad (Gul Agha) 

Son of Qai}um Jan Agha, Hazrat Sahib of Shor 
Bazar, and half-brother of Fazl-i-Umar (Sher Agha), 
Mullah of Shor Bazaar. On the death of Oaiyum 
Jan Agha the title was assumed by the eldest son, 
Sher Agha. On the latter’s death in June 1925 the 
title was assumed by Muhammad Siddiq Agha, in 
the absence of his half-brother, Sher Agna, then a 
political refugee in India. Was arrested, with Rasul 
Jan Agha, for trying to stir up trouble in Khost, 
September 1928. Later released and in February 
1929 reported to have accepted Bacha-i-Saqao's rule. 
June 1929 confined in Kabul Citadel on account of 
intrigues with Sher Agha in Southern Province. 
Released and joined Nadir Khan on his entry into 
Kabul, October 1929. Minister to Egypt February 
1931. Proceeded to Mecca, April 1931, to watch 
Amanullah. July 1932 visited Kabul on leave, and 
received in a friendly manner by King and Prime 
Minister. Sher Agha was reported to be trying to 
persuade him to resign, but he returned to Egypt 
September 1932. Visited Mecca for the Haj 1933. 
Appointed Minister to the Hejaz in addition to duties 
as Minister to Egypt, April 1935. Visited Mecca 
during pilgrimage 1935 but evinced no sympathy for 
Amanullah. Reappointed (1939) Minister to Egypt. 
Expressed anti-British views in connexion with the 
war situation and British attitude towards Egypt in 
1942. Still Minister in Cairo. 

69. Sultan Ahmad Khan 

Son of Colonel Sher Ahmad Khan. Assistant to 
Mirza Muhammad Khan, Ambassador at Moscow 7 , 
August 1920. Head of Afghan Mission to Ankara 
1921. Addressed a large crowd, including many 
prominent Turkish Nationalist Deputies, on the 
necessity for unity through the whole Moslem world 
in order that the encroachments and intrigues of 
European Powers might be successfully resisted. 
Returned to Kabul, April 1926 and appointed to 
Foreign Ministry. Granted title of “ Sardar-i-Ala ’ 
February' 1927. Ambassador at Tehran, October 
1928. Relieved November 1929 and returned to 
Kabul. Appointed to be in charge of State guests. 
Kabul, January 1930. Went to Turkey as Ambassa¬ 
dor December 1930. Took w'ith him as secretary 


Faiz Muhammad Khan (L.P. 25). Suspected of pro- 
Amanullah tendencies. Visited Europe 1933, and, 
as Afghan representative, concluded Treaty of Friend¬ 
ship with Brazil through their embassy 1933. 
Appointed as an Afghan delegate to the Disarmament 
Conference Geneva 1933. Represented King of 
Afghanistan at funeral of King George V, January 
1936. Returned to Ankara June 1937. Ambassador 
at Moscow 1938. During 1941-42 stated to have 
shown some concern for his personal safety, and to 
have given depressing accounts of Russian ability to 
resist the Germans. Visited Kabul 1945 and returned 
with great reluctance. May 1946 Minister of Health. 
President of National Council 1947^49. Again 
Ambassador at Moscow, November 1949 ; also 
accredited to Sweden. 

70. Tura Baz Khan Safi of Chardeh (Lieutenant- 

General) 

Born about 1890. 1922 commanded Afridi 

battalion. 1923-26 Frontier Controller at Dakka. 
Promoted colonel 1930. April 1931 Commandant of 
Police, Kabul. 1938 member of Prisons Committee. 
1939 promoted major-general and appointed Gover¬ 
nor, Eastern Province. 1941 promoted lieutenant- 
general and posted to Kabul as Director of Security. 
Appears active and capable but is said to take bribes. 
Complaints were made against him while Com¬ 
mandant of Police, Kabul, for his high-handedness. 
Does not speak any European language. Is a 
favourite of the Prime Minister, Shah Mahmud, and 
is thought to be a likely future Governor. 

71. Zutfiqar Khan. Muhammad 

Muhammadzai. Of no important family. Edu¬ 
cated at Habibia (French) College, Kabul. Went to 
France with Afghan students to look after them, and 
became guardian to Hidayatullah Khan, son of 
Amanullah. Recalled to Kabul by Amanullah. and 
for some time unemployed. During the revolution 
joined Hashim Khan in the Eastern Province and 
became his private secretary. Went to Parachinar, 
where he joined Nadir Khan and Shah Wali. Coun¬ 
sellor to Afghan Legation, London, 1931. Left 
London for Paris, with Shah Wali, June 1931. 
Returned to Kabul, September 1931, and appointed 
assistant to the Prime Minister. Visited Lahore in 
January and returned to Kabul April 1936. 
Appointed Minister at Tokyo 1939. Returned to 
Kabul June 1946 and employed in Foreign Ministry. 
Deputy Permanent Under-Secretary 1948. 

A talkative little man who speaks English and 
Urdu fluently and is very friendly, and sometimes 
patronising, towards the members of the British 
Embassy. 


FA 1902/1 No. 11 

AFGHANISTAN: HEADS OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 

Mr. Gardener to Mr. Younger. (Received 18 th July) 


(No. 88. Confidential) Kabul. 

Sir, 4 th July, 1950. 

With reference to my predecessor's 
despatch No. 79 of 1st July, 1949, I have 
the honour to transmit herewith a revised 
report on the Heads of Foreign Missions 
in Kabul. 

I have. &c. 

A. J. GARDENER. 


Enclosure in No. 11 

Report on Heads of Foreign Missions in Kabul . 1950. 

China 

In January 1950, the Afghan Government recognised 
the new People's Government as Government of 
China and in consequence the Nationalist Government 
Legation was closed. 

At the request of the People’s Government, 
Chinese interests are protected by the Soviet 
Embassy. 
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Czechoslovakia 

Emil Hrsel, Minister. 

Presented credentials 6th August, 1949. Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Hrsel are long-standing members of 
the Czech Communist Party and have not served 
abroad before. 

Mr. Hrsel speaks Czech, Russian and German 
and is learning English. She speaks Czech and some 
German. 

Uninteresting people aged about 50. Both in 
bad health. Completely in the pocket of the Soviet 
Embassy. 

Egypt 

Dr. Hussein Chauky, Minister. 

Presented his credentials 20th April, 1950. Born 
about 1910; member of Egyptian Foreign Service; 
last posts New York (Consul-General, 1939—47) 
and Sofia (Charge d'Affaires then Minister, 1947-50). 

Dr. Chauky regrets the absence of amenities in 
fluent English and French, and already talks of 
getting a transfer. Married but wife and infant 
child in Cairo. Seems rather a lightweight. 

The Legation was raised to an Embassy in June 
1950, shortly after Dr. Chauky had left Kabul for 
Cairo on medical grounds. He is not likely to return 
and, in the meantime, M. Amin Hilmy is again 
Charge d'Affaires. 

France 

Ambassador, vacant. 

M. Henri Paul Roux, who became French Minister 
here in June 1948. presented his credentials as 
Ambassador in July 1949. In November 1949, 
he went on leave, returning in June 1950 and left 
again 28th June, 1950, on transfer to Addis Ababa. 

The Embassy is in charge of M. Leon Brasseur, 
shrewd and able First Secretary. 

Indonesia 

Major-General R. H. Abdul Kadir, Minister. 

Presented his credentials 20th May, 1950. Was a 
member of the Netherlands East Indies Foreign 
Service in which his last post was Jedda, which he 
left in August 1941. Claims during war he raised 
and commanded battalion of Indonesian National 
Army against Japanese in Java, and latterly played 
active part in liaison between British forces and 
Indonesians. Arrived in Kabul originally in Sep¬ 
tember 1948, as representative of the then unformed 
Indonesian Republic. He is also accredited to 
Persia, and left for Tehran towards the end of June— 
presumably to present his credentials there. 

Seems well-disposed towards us, and speaks good 
English, as also does his wife. Fond of social life, 
but not a man of any great strength of character of 
opinion. 

Iraq 

Ismail Haqqi Ibrahim El-agha, Minister. 

Presented his letters 4th January, 1950. After 
service in Iraq Army was appointed Consul-General 
at Aleppo during war, and until now Minister in 
Jedda. Speaks Arabic, Turkish and fair English. 
Married but wife (Aleppo Turkish) in purdah. 

A mountain of a man and rather silent. 1 do not 
know him well but he seems quite intelligent and 
well-disposed towards us. 

Italy 

M. Fernando Scorretti, Charge d’Affaires. 

On M. Calisse’s departure in May 1950, M. 
Scorretti, the newly arrived Charge des Affaires, 
took charge. He is a regular 44 Chancellier ” 
of the Italian Foreign Service and has previously 


served in Switzerland and Moscow' (until November 
1949). Wife and family in Kabul. 

I hardly know M. and Mme. Scorretti yet. He 
speaks French and she French and English. They 
seem to be a competent couple and friendly. 


Jordan 

Mohammed Pasha El Shureiki, Minister. 

Presented his credentials on 5th February, 1948. 
Born about 1900. A Syrian by origin, Mohammed 
Pasha i* a former Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
now bears the title of Minister of State. On first 
appointment Mohammed Pai»ha also visited Karachi 
and New Delhi to deliver messages of goodwill to 
the Governments of the two new dominions from 
King Abdullah. 

Mohammed Pasha is somewhat handicapped 
except in his intercourse with the representatives of 
Middle East countries by his rudimentary French 
and his consequent inability to carry on a conversa¬ 
tion except in Arabic or Turkish. He is friendly but, 
of course, has nothing to do save to impress upon 
the Afghan Government the necessity for Moslem 
solidarity in connexion with the Palestine question. 
(Written in 1948.) 

Mohammed Pasha is also accredited to Persia and 
Pakistan and spends much time in Karachi. 

Al-Sharif Hamid Bek Sa’ Ad-ud-din, Counsellor 
of the Legation, was appointed Charge d'Affaires 
in June 1949, when his Minister left Kabul “for a 
short period.” 

Married, but wife in purdah. First post abroad. 
Speaks only Arabic and Turkish. 

Of Saudi Arabian origin, is intelligent and very 
well disposed towards Britain. Has little or no 
work. 


Persia 

M. Abdul Hussain Massoud Ansari, Ambassador. 

Presented his credentials on 4th June, 1949. Aged 
about 50 and entered the Persian Foreign Ministry 
some 30 years ago. Has served in Paris, Berlin, 
London, Moscow', India and Scandinavia. He was 
Minister in Sweden from 1942-44 after which he was 
successively Governor of Gilan and Ishfaan Provinces. 

I do not yet know M. Ansari well, but he creates a 
good impression though he appears to be as insincere 
as most of his fellow countrymen. He speaks 
excellent French and fair English. 

M. Ansari is a capable, intelligent man, friendly 
but rather protocolaire. His wife has now arrived 
and appears in public. She is charmingly intelligent 
and speaks good English, French and German. 


Soviet Union 

M. Artemi Fedorovich Fedorov, Ambassador. 

Presented his credentials on 8th January, 1949. 
Born 1901. Was formerly in the army and holds 
the rank of general. From 1926 to 1934 and 1939 to 
1947 he was an instructor in military schools. From 
1934 to 1939 he was assistant military attache in 
Japan. In 1947 and 1948 he led the Russian delega¬ 
tion on the Four-Power Commission for the former 
Italian colonies, where his British colleagues found 
him congenial but not highly intelligent. 

General Fedorov speaks a little English. He 
seems friendly, but has been intermittently ill since 
he arrived here, and does not entertain or go out 
very much. His wife w'ho looks ill and sad and speaks 
nothing but Russian hardly ever appears in public. 

M. Federov and his wife have appeared in public 
much more recently and have shown themselves 
surprisingly friendly. They are both for reasons of 
health anxious to leave Kabul. 
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Turkey 

Since the departure of M. Ustun in September 
1949, the Turkish Embassy has been in charge of 
M. Ceial Ziyal, Counsellor. 

M. Ziyal is very friendly and pleasant but not an 
energetic character. Both Ziyais speak French and 
she is learning English. 

United States 

Mr. Louis G. Dreyfus, Jr., Ambassador. 

Presented his letter August 1949. Born 1888, 
career member of United States Foreign Service, 
last two posts being Tehran (Minister) and Iceland 
(Minister). 

Very pleasant, friendly and co-operative though as 
result of motor accident, not in good health and a 


trifle forgetful. Having little experience of Middle 
East posts, relies greatly on British advice on local 
matters. Mrs. Dreyfus, although slightly deaf, 
entertains furiously. As pro-British as her husband. 

Non-Residents 

Belgium 

M. Marcel Goosse, Charge d' Affaires. 

Presented his credentials on 7th April, 1949. 

Resident in Karachi as Charge d’Affaires to Pakistan. 

Sweden 

Rolf Sohlman, Minister. 

Presented his credentials on 4th June, 1949. 

Resident in Moscow as Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union. 
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